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NEW YORK, MARCH 16, 1861. No. 11. 
Literature. 
(For the New York Albion.) 
THE TREE AND THE STREAM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KOBELi. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


A tree in freshest bloom once loved 
A stream which ran below, 

And oft to her while speeding on 
In jest a leaf would throw. 


“ And ob that she would keep my gifts!” 
Was all bis yearning thought ; 
But ever she whirled the leaves away, 
As though she heeded nought. 


Bat when the brook had tarned to ice 
All, in the ending year, 

He saw her mirror cast him back 
His image sharp and clear ; 


Saw many a leaflet, given of old, 
Deep in her heart below, 

Which she so still and secretly 
Had laid there long ago. 


Ob! not antil his love was dead, 
Hath many a lover learned 

How heart-deep and bow yearningly 
For him her love hath burned! 





THE MANSE. 


The Manse, with thirteen brick-red gables, 
Quaintly hooded with sandstone dark, 

With ivied stacks of crumblicg chimneys, 
Stands on the skirts of St. Cyril’s park : 

The diamond casements are green and shattered, 
The maullions mellow and grey with rime, 

And even the vine on the porch hes rotted 
Io the frosts and rains of forgotten time. 


All round the silent, pathlees gardens 
The red fruits drop in the summer hours ; 
And the wind blown out of the roofless arbours 
Is faint with the breath of the levelled flowers. 
High on the terrace, woodbine muffled 
ith blossoms the Greek urns overflow ; 
And the swallows’ nests in the shattered statues 
That bend by the fountains, far below. 


Stained dnd broken, the dasky arras 
Like twilight bangs in voiceless rooms ; 

And the mi-ty cirques of the fractared skylights 
Teem with im = +t hts od reg 

All day, the sunlight, io dusty E 
he slants ou — i 

All night, the moon, with a mournful glory, 
Floats through the echoing corridors. 


mare in the precious seasons, 


the veils of fate, — 
A wife smiled from the diamond 5 
children laughed at the jasmined gate : 
Tender affections, fond endearments, 


Brighiened the life of the bsppy throng ; 
The day was buried with prayers and laughter, 
The nights were epics of peacefal song. 


No more : the richly-blossomed trailer 
Garlands the round of the channelled eaves ; 

The dial glows in the crimson brier, 
The linnet sings in the privet leaves : 

The white rose blows in the tangled hedges, 
The laurels gleam by the garden door ; 

But they, the gracious and gentle-bearted, 
Walk in that ancient Manse no more. 


Peace unto thee! whilst roof and gable 
Mist-like rise in the owlet dusk, 

And the airs of the mournfal poplar alleys 
Are freighted with frankincense and musk, 

Peace unto thee! the bloom shall perish, 
And Winter wither the orchard tree ; 

Whilst They, ia the light of a fairer Eden, 
Shall breathe the air of Eternity. 
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CANTERBURY AND ITS ARCHBISHOPS. 


In Dr. Stanley’s engaging narrative of the landing of Augustine—a 
narrative which has been justly eaid to be written in the spirit of a post 
and with the accuracy of au historiaa—the reverend and learned writer 
points out the memories tuat are associated with the view beheld from 
the bill of St. Martin’s little church, near Canterbury. It is justly de- 
scribed as a view the most inspiring that can be found in the world ; for 
from Canterbury, the first Christian city of Eagland, from Kent, the first 
English Christian kingdom, has flowed the Christianity of our country ; 
and from that little hill a power went forth, which in the course of a few 
centuries adorned Eogland with all its glorious monumeats of piety and 


art. 

The landing of Augustice bas, — a spr ies for 
land through ever, ; and, ning wi story of that me- 
— cand loalae chines the succession of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, the learned Dean of Chichester has produced a work (‘ Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’’) of aoe as a . ~~ Moles 
interest, connecting with the bi y of eac mate the 
ecclesiastical wa chief political events of tis age. Dz. Hook thas pre- 
sents the Chucch of England es a national institution which, under its 
various phases, h.s exis'ed from the time of Augustine, through whom 
is (of course) dedused that succession of the Coristian ministry which con- 
nects the mt Church of England through the Gallican, with the pri- 
mitive apostolic Church of Christ. And by giving not merely the 
episcopal ects bat the lives of th- archbishops, the author has embraced 
large region of literature aud theology, end events of politics! and of 
Private life—the latter often as characteristic of the times as of the mind 

the individaal prelate. ~ 
Hardly any one of the lives coutained in the first volame (it is the 
only one at present published, and embraces the period—extendiag over 
about four hundred and seveaty years—from the mission of Aigustine 
jo Se ens the Anglo-Saxon dynasty) ps t — 5 —_ 

featares terest relating to the early days of the English Chur. 

civilization ; and it would be difficalt to point out a subject 
of ecclesiastical controversy, usage, or legislation, from the planting cf 
the Charch in England down to the time of the Conquest, that does not 
“s pager. The state of the country and 
ments, and of religion and 
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learning, are illustrated in almost every ; and one cancot fail to 








recognise how traly, in this labour of love, as in his long life of sacred 
duty, the learned author bas himself worked in the spirit of his maxim, 
ont aed Petes ote not give his heart 
and mind to perform what his hand to do.” His charitable jadg- 
ment, bis candour, and his fairness, are, moreover, not less conspicuous 
than his industry. 

As might have been expected from such an historian, the Dean of 
Chichester, in traciog the Church of England back to the Italian mission 
and the see founded by Ethelbert at Canterbury, is not forgetful of the 
previous e of the British Charch or of the earlier missionary ea- 
terprise of the Celtic Church among the pagans of the north of Britain. 
By whom the Church of Christ was first planted in these a what 
missionaries the Celts, or pre-historic inbabitants, were origi con- 
verted, must probably remain for ever unknown. There is the au ty 
of Tertullian for the simple statement that in the second century regions 
of Britain inaccessible to the Romans were subdued to Christ ; and other 
authorities assert that this conquest was effected by Eastern missionaries 
either by direct ministrations or through the Church of Gaul. To the 
abundant zeel of Irish missionaries some years before the landing of 
Augustine, and no less than thirteen hundred years ago, the northern 
provinces of Britain, which became known as tlani, were indebted 
for their conversion ; and very remarkable it is to see that at a period 
little antecedent to taat in which Gregory the Great signalised at Rome 
bis zeal in the cause of missions, Columba, without any communication 
from Rome, came from Ireland (crossing in a boat covered with the 
hides of oxen), and in the remote island of the Hebrides, which became 
famous as Icolmkill (Columba’s Island of the Cells), eurrounded himeelf 
with men of religious zeal and learning, who went forth to preach the 
Gospel to the rude natives of Caledonia. By the term “ the Celtic 
Chareb,” Dr. Hook aptly enough distinguishes trom the Italian mission 
established at Canterbury, that branch of the Charch of Christ which 
comprised the Irish or Scote, the Caledonians, the British and the Welsh. 
The author rightly deduces from the history of the Celtic Charch that it 
was eminently a missionary church, and his theory seems to be that the 
Italian mission became necessary from the unwilliagness of the Saxons 
to be taught by the despised and persecuted Britons. Be this as it may, 
the Briti-h Christians seem to have regarded as hopeless the conversion 
of the pagan Saxons, their opproscors, the slaves of idolatrous supersti- 
tions and a terrific mythology. 

But the northern balf of Britain owed its conversion to missionaries of 
the Celtic Church, and they, ia the following century, passed through 
the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms now comprised in the counties of Northum- 
berland, Darbam, and York. As far as regards the Mercian kingdom, it 
appears that the British Christiaas had fled to Wales and to Armorica 
before the coming of Augustine. His success ia conversion was confined 
to Kent and Essex, but all the branches of the Charch that were planted 
in Eagland by the Celtic missionaries became ultimately absorbed in the 
Anglo-Saxon patriarchate of Canterbury, just as the Celtic and Teutonic 
races have blended in the English people. 

But among even the most hostile of the semi-barbarous tribes in the 
north and west of Earope, Rome was looked to as the representative of 
civilisation and excelleace. Of Roman forms of governmeoct and Roman 
art some traces survivel among themselves, Various works that 
surrouaded the Saxons in England remiaded them of Roman grandeur. 
When Cbristianity began its civilising work amovg the Anglo-Saxons, 
Englaod was a thinly populated country, abounding in forests and fens, 
the resort of the bandit and the abode of the woif; bat towns, light- 
houees, roads, aud bridges of Roman workmansbip remained to teil of 
the civilisers from Italy who had once he'd sway iu Britain. 

There was, however, a special preparation—a preparation which surely 
we may recognise as provideatial—for the reception ef the Gospel ia 
the kingdom of Keat, inasmach as Ethelbert the king was not only a 
noble-hearted, liveral-miuded, and intelligent mao, bat was married to 
a Christian princ.es—Bertha, daughter of Charibers Kiog of Paris—for 
whose enjoyment of the free exercise of ber religion due stipulation had 

made ; dnd (as the learned historian cf the archbishops remarks) 
“tbe ornament of a meek and quiet spirit” with which Bertha was 
adorned, mast bave predisposed the royal household to think favourably 
of her religion. Sach was the preparation of the land when the sower 
came to sow bis seed ; and it has been truly sald that we may well be 
thaokfal not only that au Augustine came to convert, but that an Ethel- 
bert reigned. 

Iu describing the circumstauces which led to the mission of Augustine, 
well as they are known, Dr. Hovk gives a new interest to them by the 
manner of and brings before the miad's eye every sceae from 
the time when Gregory’s missionary z2al was excited for the country- 
men of the three Yorkshire lads whom he beheld in the slave-market of 
Rome, to the interview of Augastine at the head of bis little band of 
monks and clergymen, with Echelbert the royal “son of the ash-tree,”’ 
reated amidst his soldiers and wise men under an ancient oak in the 
Isle of Thanet. When, after Evhelbert’s frieadly reception of the mis- 


was given them to Canterbury, the 
and Aguile, who, reeled ty ba sIversorm ta the pe 
and the melodious tones of a music they had never at 4 


heard, 

choir was led by the sweet voice of the youthful Honoriu:, spoke to 

Seorts baton desir minds were enlightened by the truth. The missiona- 
ries soon acquired a fixed locality ia Canterbury, but the spot on which, 
probably, Augustive first celebrated Christian rites was the venerable 
church of St. Martino. Bertha’s chaplaia (Liadhard, who had been a 
French bishop) bad received an old Roman or British church for her 
service, which he consecrated afresh and named after that celebrated 
French saint—the most famous of all the grea: Christian saints of whom 
the descendant of Clovis bad beard. aye gti to be her mother— 
bequeathed legacies to St. Martin’s church of Tours, and this is another 
reason for eupposing that the dedication t» St. Martia of the little edi- 
fice near Canterbury was a recollectioa by Bertha of ber native land. 
Bede mentions this charch as “formerly built while the Romans were 
still in the island ;” aad the walls of the building that now stands are 
full of Roman bricks—relics, doubtless, of the church in which Bertha 
knelt. The chancel is built almost entirely of Roman bricks, but ia the 
rest of the building these are mixed with later material, and its windows 


belong to various periods of Gothic architectare. Tradition maintains | k 


that the edifice is as old as the recond century, but its form and struc- 


“| ture belong toa later date, though it is quite poesible that parts of the 


fabric are coeval with the time of Bertha. At Canterbury, too, Ethel- 
bert, after his conversion, eadowed the monastery to which Augaustine’s 
pame was afterwards giveo, and which was designed as a missionary 
college, a purpose to which modern piety has, happily, once more con- 
secrated its site. 

Gregory the Great intended to have two bishoprics—one at London, 
which bad been one of the three metropolitan sees of the British Church 
before the coming of the Saxons, and the other at York, once the aliera 
Roma of Britain—and twenty-four bishoprics throughout England. Pro- 
bably (as Professor Stanley nas suggested) Gregory, to whom Britain 
was an unknown island, thoaght it might be about the size of Sicily or 
Sardinia, the only jarge islands he bad ever seen. Great was the work 
which Augustine accomplished towards falfilmeat of this purpose, al- 
thoagh much short of the desigus of the pontiff, and it seems all the 
greater when we reflect that it wes accomplished withia the short space 
of ten years. We shall not here follow Dr. Hook through the accurate 
account he gives of the diffisulties that arose from the ritualistic pecu- 
liarities (attributable to the Eastern traditions, followed by the mission- 
aries, who, coming, not from Rome, but from the Eastera Church, had 
originally cbristianised Gaul) which offended the Canterbury mission, or 
of the memorable Conference at “ Augustine’s Oak,” between the arch- 
bishop and bis Italians on the one side, and the British bishops on the 
otber, the object of which was to decide whether the two branches of the 
Holy Catholic Charch then existing in the land should unite under one 
head, that head being the archbishop at Canterbury. Although the 
Ceitic branches of the Church were afterwards brought under the Roman 

bedience, the ts at conciliation in Augustine’s lif time were abor- 
tive, the Scots and Britons refusing to yield poiats which they conceived 
to affect their ecclesiastical independence. In narrating these and the 
other events of Augustine’s life, the author gives us a connected narra- 
tive of actual facts, carefully sifted from the doubtful legends that have 
surrounded them. 

The extension to Northumbria of the Kentish mission is a moet inter- 
esting portion of this great chapter of English history. It was the prio- 
cipal event of the short episcopate of Justas, a Romana, the first Bishop 
of Rochester, which, notwithstandiag its proximity to Canterbury, was 
made a separate see, it being the capital of one ot the two kings of Kent 
(for in those days Kent was honoured with two kings), the other of whom 
reigned at Canterbury. It is very remarkable that in the remote king- 
dom of Nortbambria, Edwin, the king—whbo then raled from the northern 
thore of the Hamber fa> into the lowlands of Scotlani, and d 
into Camberland—had been, by bis marriage with Ecbelbarga, brought 








into contact with Christianity, as Ethelbert was by his marriase to Ber- | capan' 
conceded that his sboald 


tha. Like bim, Edwin bad enjoy free ex- 
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ercise of her religion, and Paulinus was seat with her from K 
J —- her marriage to the Northumbrian priace, and in 625 one -y 


bishop of York. Very interesting is the picture we hay 
of Paulinus as he appeared in Edwin’s council the way ete sligh' , 
pues & dark eye flashing, the b'ack hair curling round bis eid 
head, the slender aquiline nose, the thio, spare features, the dignified and 
venerable ap of the civilised Italian, contrasting with the long- 
flowing flaxen locks, blue eyes, raddy weatherbeaten faces, and robust 
forms of the Saxon king’s rude warrior-counsellors. The Dean of Chi- 
chester gives due prominence to Bede’s account of the proceedings at 
Edwin’s Witanagemote in A.D. 627—<0 interesting as the earliast report 
of a parliamentary debate. Edwin's baptism preladed the conversion of 
his kingdom ; and the heart of the aged J ustus, at that time arch 

was gladdened in his then humble cathedral at Canterbury by the 
umphbant success of his mission. But in 633, at the fatal field of Hatfield- 
chase, near Doncaster, the noble Edwin lost his kiogdom and his life 
and with him fell in’ the north of England the short-lived edifice of 
Christianity which Paulinus, the Roman missionary, had so wondrously 


= 


Io narrating how Northumbria once more becanze a Christian country, 
Dr. Hook again renders due justice to the Celtic mission, and to the cha- 
racter of Aidan, the new bishop, an illustrious representative of the eda- 
cated, self-denying, and zealous heroes of Christianity who were sent 
forth by the Celtic Church, and who brought the sons of Odin into con- 
tact with the descendants of the Celtic Britons who had resisted Caer. 
Ta thoee days King Oswald reigned, and the light of the Gospel, cherished 
by that regal convert, shone from Bamburgh, the sea-coast fortress of 
Ida—“ the flame bearing’’—far to the Cleveland Hill, When Oswald 
determined to attempt the restoration of Christianity, he resorted, not to 





the Archbishop of Canterbury, but to the Celtic Courch; and’ Aidan 


having fixed his cathedral on sea-girt Lindisfarne, that remote island 
church became the pharos of Northumbria in the twilight between 
Sees and Christianity, and mother of all the churches from Tyne 
To the missionaries of the Celtic Church, even the midland (or Mer- 
cian) Masten and all the northera territory, from the Wall of Antoninus 
to the Humber, became indebted for Christianity. The missionaries in 
Kent seem to have made no attempt to convert even the adjoining ki 
dom of Sussex, which was in those days a territory almost impene' 
and it did not receive the Gospel until Wilfrid, when deposed from his 
diocese of York, found employment for his active and zealous mind ia its 
conversion, Sussex being at that time the only realm of the Heptarchy 
that still remained pagan. It was in the Whitby synod (at which Hilda, 
the celebrated abbess, and other ladies were present) that Wilfrid first 
displayed the powers of intellect and eloquence which early marked him 
for prominence and distinctios. He was a young Northumbrian Saxon, 
who had been educated ia the Celtic Church, but had visited Rome, and 
now became the champion for everything Romaa: 


“ The scenes of beauty and of grandeur, of nature in ite loveliness, and 
of the relics of art in its perfection, overpowered,” says our author, “ the 
enthusiastic miod of the youtbfal traveller; and from the of 
Rome and the vineyards of Italy, he retaraed to the wooden hovels on the 
bleak hill-sides of Northambria, proclaiming his altered principles by 
displaying his Italian tonsure, despising everythiog Eoglish, aud becom- 
ing a vehement assertor to the crowds who surrounded him of the supe- 
riority of all that was Roman.” 

Ripon, then a monastery of the Scottish monks, having been conferred 
upoa bim, “ he immediately,” continues Dr. Hook, “ indulged bis newly- 
acquired and expensive tastes by erecting a building, the marble and or- 
namental arches of which, while they faintly reminded the buiider of his 
beloved Italy, filled the minds of native beholders with admiration.” 

In the Whitby synod, Wilfrid secured a victory for the cause of Roman 
obedience in the controversy on the subject of Kaster—an important step 
in the concession of superiority to the church of Canterbury as the Eng- 
lish representative, in fulness of apostolic power, of the Bishop of Rome, 
—— ee tion in a as successor of the Prince of the Apostles 
( t seventy years after the coming of Augustive) led to the assump- 
tion of these despatio powers which the Pope was ere long to assume. 

About ten years before the Whitby synod, Honorias, almost the last 
survivor of the ions of Augustine, di He was the last Italian 
biehop of the Anglo-Saxon Charch. At that time there was no archbishop 
either of London or York ; the bishops at London and at Lindisfarne re- 
presented the Celtic mission, and claimed no rights over other sees. 

It is a remarkable fact that to the disiant civilisation of Mediterranean 
shores, in the persons of Hadrian and of Theodorus, the one an African, 
and the other a native of Tarsus, in Cilicia, England—ai least, in the 
southern province—became indebted towards the close of the seventh 
century for the foundation of learning. Tarsus was still a Greek city in 

Theodorus, who acquired bis learning in the same in 
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which, six handred yeare befure (as the Dean of remarks), St. 
Paal was a boy learning Greek. Here, from the sailors, the 
Theodorus may have heard of the Saxon pirates who endangered the trade 


a by iis with the 
these Saxons subdued, or that his active mind 
by describing to his converts there the goat-hi ts 
luxuriant plaias, upoa which, extending on une side to the sea, and termi- 
nating on the other with the Taurus, he had been accustomed to look 
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down from the terraced roofs of his native city.” 


This remarkable man, who became Archbishop of Canterbury in 
first introduced the study of the Greek language into Eogland ; 

while we are indebted to Honorius, his predecessor, for our ecclesiastical 
music (ia the chants still heard in our cathedrals), we owe to Theodoras 
the organ, that noble iostrument, which was known in the eighth century 
only to the Greeks, and of which cur Charch a to bave been in 
possession before any other Church in the west o} 
founded by Theodorus, and carried on by his 
nciple—revived by William of Wykebam, and still 
oglish schools and universities—not only to impart 
ledge but to ise the mind ; not to burden the memory, but to 
invigorate the intellect. St. Augustine’s and the other monasteries in 
England were lay institutions conoected with the Church ; and their re- 
semblance to our colleges in the universities became the A ome when, 
on the whole country having been converted and the Church established 

Archbishop Theodorus made them seats of learning, and laid the founda 
tion of English echolarship. episcopate of Theodorus was disturbed 
by many a controversy, and lly by that with Wilfrid, of whieb, 

as of the other chief events of his politic and —— administration, a 
concise and interesting account is given in Dr. Hook’s work. 

In tracing the exteusion of Christianity in the northern as well as in 
the southern province, the learaed author justly presents these early mis- 
sionary bishops as the pioneers of arts and civilisation no less of 
Christianity ; and the music of the church of Canterbury, as well as the 
decorative arts of Rome, were ere loog initiated by other votaries be- 
sides Wilfrid, even in the Celtic branches cf the Church. We Jearn from 
Alcain, the illustrious preceptor of Charlemagne, that in bis time the 
Northumbrisn kingdom possessed written monuments of ancient genius 
and learning that coald not be found ia France; and it would appear 
that, during the lifetime of Bede (who died A.D.735), and the remainder 
of the eighth century, learning was pre-eminentily cultivated in North- 
umbria. At York, its ancient capital, the princely Archbishop Egbert, 
the friead of Bede and patron of learning, founded a noble library, which 
he probably stored with maousoripts obtained from ; and at York 
he educated Alcuin, the most learned —— bis ma _ fouad- 

at the request of Charlemagne a scdoo learn in Tours, where 
eye thea abbot and desired to raise ap an Athens of France, sent to 
York for copies of works which could no: be obtained in France, in or- 
der to t what he figuratively calls the flowers of Britain to 
fame the of Tours. Tae Anglo-Saxons eatly learned to all 
westera nations in the decorative arts, and they flourished at illustrious 
Lindisfarne in times when the midiaad and wesiern kingdoms bad hardly 
emerged from barbarism. 

It is curious that in the lifetime of Bede, only eight of the present sees 
a It eeems to have been the wish of the kings 
of Northa aud of Kent, and perbaps of ali the kings of the 
Heptareby, to place all the sees aader the metropolitaa of Canterbury ; 
but into the dispates relating to primacy and goveromeat 
it is not our purpose to eater here. 

Years, =o pass by as we om a. 
toric pages : to prelates to prelates, at 
we see the petty kingdoms of the Hep:archy merge ia the realm of 
England, and the humble mission church of Aagustine and bis com- 
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i ng, integrity, and piety ; others, diegracing their station by vicious life 
oan imbecilit of amd but, to the honour of the early aichbishopa de 
it said, that their moral ¢onduct and exemplary livee place them in fa- 
Vourable contrast to the Roman dignitaries, who were too often mere 
liticlans and worldly-minded men. Through all the turbuleoce aud 
joodshed of the time, the calm figures of Anglo-Saxon prelates sbine in 
the troubled ecenes of Eog!ish bisiory : sach was Aletan, Bishop of Saer- 
borne, that noble-minded pa‘riot, who was a statesman as well as pre 
late, wise in couacil aud brave in war, to whom we are to ascribe the 
ultimate successes of tbe reign of Ethelwulf; sach, too, was St. Swithia, 
of Winchester, who, lit\le as he may have had to do with Jaly weatber, 
had immense and beneficial influence on that monarch, and added sound 
discretion to religious zea). - 

A long course of prosperity Lad followed the fusion of the British and 
Anglo-Saxon races, and preceded the Danish invasioas. Bat in the first 
quarter of the ninth century there was episcopal indolence, and a decay 
of morals among pablic men, the traces of which are found, says Dean 
Hook, in the enactments of the ecclesiastical synods of the time and at 
the courts of Ethelbald and Offa. Piety had decayed and learning had 
declined in the Church of Eng!aod when the patriotic Alfred uodertook 
bis reforme, and the state of public affairs was menacing to civilisation 
as well as to Christianity. We have a terrible but not exaggerated pic- 
ture of the state of the country at the death of Archvisbop Ceolcoth 
(A.D. 870), when the Danes were devastating England. All Europe was 
equally disturbed, and the ninth and tenth ceaturies were also the 
pe nv Be, period in the history of Rome. : 

In the norihern province, the monasteries were always the first objects 
of plunder by the Danes, yet the rica monactery of St. Augustine at Oan- 
terbory was spared on bo:b the occasions when the invaders pillaged the 
city in the time of Ceolnoth. Our author explains that exemption by 
the presumption that this archbishop, who was remarkable for tbe quaa- 
tity of money which he coined in virtue of his right of mintege, his 
moneyers baviog turned into all the silver on which he could lay bis 
bands, applied this treasure to buy off or bribe the eaemy. 

When Alfred had defeated the Danes at ‘ Ethandune ”—one of the de- 
cisive battics of the world—thbe illusrious kiog began to acquire bis right 
to his historical title, Alfred the Great, and added to the abilities of a 
military commander the prudence aud sagacity of a legislater. What 
a pleasing picture is presented of his court, where the good king bad sur- 
rounded imeelf with learned mea attracted from all parts of Europe! 
From the time of Theodorus, schools of learning had been engrafted on 
the monasteries, but Alfred founded schools that were independent of 
monasteries ; and we may, undoubtedly. trace to his wisdom what long 
afterwards, under Wykebam and Heary VL, became the great blessing 
of hie country—the system of public school education. The dean, bow- 
ever, bas no faith in the legend which a'tributes to Alfred the foundation 
of the University of Ox ord. Neither did he create the British constita- 
tion ; but it was his wise and Chrisiiin policy to fuse the discocrJant 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Danish races iato one united people, and in this 
great work he was aided by the influ nces of the Church of England. Her 
revived energy was even signalised by a mission to the Christians of 
India, or under the pious and patriotic A'fred, and,the episcopate 
of Ethelred has become perhaps chiefly remarkable for having 

tmeseed the first intercouree between England aod Hindostan. 

, It was io bis relations to Alfred that Plegmund, a Mercian, who eac- 
ceeded Ethelred as archbishop, became memorable. He is presumed to 
have soperiatended, if he did not bimself transcribe, the oldest known 
manuscript of the “ Saxon Chroncle.” 

Archbishop Wulfhelm began his episcopate auspiciously, for one of 
his earliest daties was the coronation of Athelstan, which took p'ace in 
the camp at Moreferd (an old Roman ford across the Thames), 
tince as Kingston. There the grand-oa of Alfred stood before the 
Witaa aod the : “a thin, spare man, thirty years of age, his yellow 

th threads of gold, and bimeelf arrayed ia a parple 
sheath hanging from a jeweled 

belt, the gifts of Alfred ; and on a stone-seat in the market-place he was 
raised the better to be seen by the people.” A propos of this event, the 
the coronation service bas remained substantially the 

from the eighth century to the present time; and in reletion to 

he mentions that very Interesting and, perhaps, only 

ancient regalia of Eogland—the Latin manuscript 

the Cotton Library of the British Museum), which 

stan by his brother-in-law, the Emperor Otho. and 

Atheletan to the charch of Canterbury. So, too, the Bible 

tent to Augustine—a manuscript justly reearded 

ish bib!ical learning—was, in the year 1414. still 

library attached to St. Augustine’s College, and is now in Corpns 
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ury, however, military command 
: “he uplifted his right band 
a sword, for that was contrary 
midable weapon, a club studded with 


of Duns'an naturally occupies a lengthy chapter of Dr. Hook’s 
he has ably separated the real history of that remarkable 
the mass of fable with which the superstition of devotees aod 
eet of enemies have surrounded it. Glastonbury—that vene- 

fane which was the sole inheritance of the Anglo-Saxon from the 

Church, and hallowed the island, charmed of old, among the 

etreams—fed the fanoy, cherished the genins, and excited the ima- 
on of the youthful Dunstan. It was in his time occupied by 
scholars from Ireland, bug by his exertions and endowment after he be- 
came abbot of the royal tery of Glastonbary, it became the creat 
pablie school of England through the remainder of the Ang'o-Saxon 

Tiod—the Eton of those days, and, according to William of Malmes- 

ry, 00 fewer than seven archoishops of Canterbury were Glastonbury 
echolary. The author dces justice to the master intellect of Dunstan, 
the wonderful versatility of his talents, his natural gifts, the erdoor of 
his character, and the variety of his accomplishments; and rightly 
places this celebrated man in the first rank of ecclesiassical statesmen, 
euch as Becket, Wolsey, Land, Richelieu, and Mazarin, As minis‘er of 
Edgar, who became monarch of Eogland at the age of sixteen, and whore 
reign is ove of the moet glorions in the Anglo-Saxon annals, he secared 

sovereign a titlek—rax Pacirrc—of which even Alfred might have 
been proud. Asa statesman, Dunstan maintained peace by always 
kee the country prepared for war, and uoder his administration (rays 
the of Chichester) * Kogland was as a giant taking her rest, but as 
& giant armed and ever ready for action.” The English navy was made 
so effectus] that no enemy dared attack the coast; commerce was fos- 
tered, the authority of law enforced, the Danes subdued, and the Xing of 
—- sovereignty established even beyond the Tweed. 
fric, a succeeding archbishop, ir, perhaps, best remembered for his 
Hooiiies, which became authoritative in the Church of England : he was 
also remarkable as the author of a Dictionary, Grammar, and Latin 
Colloquies, aed for a facility of composition very rare in that age. 

Ia relating the history of Elphege (the patron saint of Greenwich. the 
place of his martyrdom at the hands of the Danes in 1012), Dr. Hook 
—-— enters on the department of the general historian, and concisely 
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aces before the reader the politi e d at the 

By ® curious revolution, London saw, ten years after Elphege 

had been slain, nted and golden-ornamented barge of a Danish 

king receive on the body of the archbishop, which had been in- 

terred with great pomp at London; and preceded and eurrounded by 

courtiers and a guard of honour, it was conveyed to Canter- 

bury, and deposited ie the reputed relics of Dunstan. It is worthy 

of remark, that when the Danish army besieged Canterbury io the time 

of E} , it was sufficiently fortified to hold out for twenty days, and 
was only entered by treachery. 

When the author comes to the middle of the eleventh centaiy, we 
seem to hear the note of preparation for the Norman invasion, and a 
very interesting account is given of the gradual establishment of the 

party :o England, and the bestowal on Normans of all chief pre- 
by the policy of Archbishop Robert of Jumiéges, in whose 
cloisters Dr. Hook represents the heart of Edward, surnamed the Con- 
fessor, to bave been, even after he had come to the English throne. But 
when the exhortations of the Anglo-Saxon or patriotic party led the king 
to submit to the decision of a Witanagemote, in which Stigand, who was 
the chaplain and advieer of Qaeen Emma, presided, Archbishop Robert 
was deposed. He appealed from the English tribunal to Rome; but 
Eo although the Anglo-Saxon dynasty was drawing to a close, de- 
the decree, and Stigand was installed Archbishop of Canter- 
were 


lo most interesting events with which bis name is arsociated 
consecration 
the coronation of “ the tall, handsome, and open-banded” Harold (for 





of Westminster Abbey at the close of 1065, and 


| crowned he seems to bave been) ; and on this event the author eloquent- 
ly remarks that Stigand, when be presented Harold to the people after | afterwards 


the election by the Witan, aad saw England once more free, aod heard 
the people bail ber champion by one Jong, loud, patriotic shout, must 
have experienced the pleasure which those enjoy who, after years of 
difficulty, doubt, and danger, have at length achieved, as they imagine, 
the great object of their sublunary ambition and desires But Stigand 
was destined to be the last Saxon Archbishop of Canterbury, and the pa- 
triot and primate lived not only to become a state prisoner at royal Wia- 
chester, but to see his brave couatrymen ond the Church of Eogland pro 
strate beneath a foreign yoke. W. 8. G. 


—_—_—— 


THE MODERN MEDUSA. 
AN O’BR-TRUE TALE. 

Io the days of the ancients (to give myself plenty of seaboard) lived 
three sisters, so remarkably shortsighted that it came to be commonly 
said by their neighbours that they had but one eye between them. This 
was downright scandal and exaggeration ; and doubtiess arose from the 
asperity and ivjared feeling which their seeming sometimes to know 
their acquaintance and sometimes not occasioned. However that may 
be, the slander spread to such a degree as to be currently believed by 
many who, if they had used their own eyes, might have convinced them- 
selves to the contrary. Bat none are so blind as those who won’t see, 
aod it is much easier and pleasanter to bemoan the sad mote in oar 
neighbour’s eye, than to admit that we can by any possibility have a 
beam io our own. Hence it became quite notorious that the three Mice 
Gorgons had but one eye; and asthe youngest sister was extreme! 
pretty and was given to flirting, the calumaies of the Scyth’an ladies 
were aggravated on these accounts, till they seriously affected her cha- 
racter. “ Did you ever see euch bideous curls?” said one. “ J would 
not have them if 1 could get them.” “ Curls! they are more like snakes,” 
rejoined another, “ and I really believe the silly thing is vain of them.” 

Thus idly and mischievously did tongues run on ; till age, that comes 
to all (who live long enough), came to the three Miss Gorgons, There 
wae no jealousy now of their beauty, for they bad none to boast ; but as 
the pour old things bad never made friends for themselves when they 
were youre, 50 az had vone now that they were greyheaded. Miss 
Medusa’s hair really did stand oat io frightful spirale, like so many 
corkscrews, to use the mildest expression ; though of course I no more 
mean to say they were literal corkscrews than snakes; and as for her 
sisters, they had no bair at all, yet objected to wear fronts. Their ap- 
pearance may be imagined ; old ladies always require a certain amount 
of setting off ; the less that is seen of them the better. If they are sen- 
sible, they will chiefly be pegs for ample and thick draperies, relieved 
by delicately clean !aces and muslios ; but anfortunately, fall petticoats 
were not fashionable in the days of the Miss Gorgons, and I iacline to 
think they rather affected the style afterwards in favour with Madame 
Recamier. Meanwhile, the poor ladies, though they bad more than one 
eye, really came to have only one tooth between them ; and as that 
flattered like a wintry leaf in the mouth of the youngest, who had a wa: 
of sometimes ling it altogether by drawing down her lip, it be- 
came a joke among their friends (!) that it was traosferable. 

Such was the decline and fall of “ the three Gorgons,” as they were 
irrevereatly termed bebiad their backs ; but, though they died uawept, 
aobonoared, it cannot be said they were ansuog. Lampoons sometimes 
obtain greater circalation than only moderately bad epics ; and if they 
once get into the mouths of the masses, their immortality is secured ; 
while their subjects, instead of welog, like flies, embalmed in amber, are 
like animals preserved in very rancid and noisome spirits. 

Thus were these sisters handed down to credalous posterfty as having 
hands of brass, hair entwined with serpents (thoogh only one of them 
had even a wave in her hair!), wings (their shoulaer-blades. poor loves, 
not bat what they should bave wora high dresses) as yellow as gold, 
scaly skins, teeth like tusks (as long as they bad avy), and eyes that 
tarced to stones all those on whom they fixed them! The force of malice 
coald no farther go. 

Well, they are dead and buried ; at all events Wead and gone. The 
forked and venomous tongue of scandal can bart them no longer. But 
the scacdal itself, you see, has not died ; what aa indestractible thing it 
is, all through long ages! 

Now, I did not mean to bave enlarged so mach on these unlucky wo- 
men when I n, though I was drawa onward by the irresistible force 
ofsympathy. All that I meant to have done wasto observe, by way of 
opening my subject, that it has always appeared to me a vulgar error 
to suppose that the power Miss Medusa Gorgoa had of turaing those 





whose eyes she met into stone, arose from anything pecaliarly p' 
magine 


in ber own orbs of vision ; on the contrary, I i it to have been 
t. 
Or, at any rate it mi; woes bean ip; cal my reason for this 
am 
and actions. If I 


> | is as follows. I 


of way, that they are shortsighted. they 
ing to rhode gatlis the ridiculous misadventures iato which this 
defect has led them. . 

I consider, then, that I have opened up a new subject. It occurred to 
me just now, as I was walking along the high road, aad came plump upon 
a mun whom I might have sen a long while before walking straight to- 
wards me, if, as a generous world says. “I had used my eyes.” Tnstead 
of this, [ did not see him till he was jast under my nose ; I protest, he 
seemed to have rieea that moment out of the ground; only I know he 
didn’t. I caught his eye, as the say’ngi-; I almost thought I knew 
him, and almost bowed : then I almost thought I dida’t know him, and 
immediately hardened my neck and looked straight on, as much a; to 
say, “I did not see you, and don’t know you—not in the least.” I was 
for the moment Medusa herself. The man looked petrified. When I say 
that, I know what it meanr. To petrify isto tarntostone. I am thank- 
ful to say he was not actually petrified ; but be looked so. He looked 
as people look when we say metaphorically, they are petrified ; which 
was all, I fancy, that they were in the days of Medasa. 

It all pars-d ina moment. He, mark you, knew me. He thought at 
firet, as he came along towards me and marked my expression, “ She 
don’t see me,” and thonght to slip by “ unkaownst.”’ At the very mo- 
ment of passing, when that strange fatality drew my eyes towards his, he 
thonght “She does see me,” and was immediately going to give a quick, 
short little bow—all that our very slight acquaintauceship warranted (I 
cannot, after all, be sure whether he was our glazier or the man that 
comes for the water-rate). But, uwhappy man! at that very instant, 
quick as thought, be perceived the vacant expression my c ace 
suddenly assumed, the “ I-have-nothing-at-all-to-do-with-you”’ expression 
—the “I didn’t bow, nor begin to bow, and am not going to.” “She's 
proud !” thinks he; which, as it happens, is the very last thing I am: 
aod instantly he hardens into stone, bodily and mentally. Instead of 
the “ fixtare of his eye having motion in it,” the care is just the other 
way. “Ob,” thinks he bitterly to himself (for I know exactly what 
passed io his mind), “catch me thinking for to bow to Miss Marrabl 





an excessively Sine lady, who coldly stares at you, and whenever she 
meets you, shows by her sapercilions expression that she re- 
members your gaucherie ? 

Neither is it very agreeable to be told with a simper of superiority, 
“T saw you yesterday quite close, but I saw that you did not see me.” 
Again and again bave | said, “ Ob, but it is just as bad of you to pass 
me without epeaking, as of me to pass you.’ In fact itis a great deal 
worse, and they know it. But this is one of the grievances that never 
get redresse?. 

Shorteighted people are often shy, and is ita wonder? For my part, 
I don’t sve how they can help it. 1 was not born shy ; my disposition is 
aaturally the reverse, but I bave become liable to fits of shyness through 
force of circumstances. I bave borne many a hard word from my music- 
master and drawiog master, from my reluctance to acknowledge that 
the reason wby I did not play such an appogiatura, or copy such a lice, 
was simply because I did not see it. At chess, my oversights have some- 
times proceeded from the same cause, I literally have not seen 
what pieces were en prise. I have met members of my own family 
without knowing them; have had chance opportunities of speaking to 
old friends which I wou!d have given the world not to have missed ; have 
travelled wih acquaintance who, meeting my first cold look, bave 
thought I did not mean to know them, and have been silent all the 
journey. i bave auconsciously chilled the hearts of old people, of poor 
people, of people who have gone down a little ia the world, of people 
who were never very high up in it, of people with whom I would gladly 
have obliterated some differences, of touchy people, of timid people, of 
dear little childrea. 

Some one may biuntly exclaim, “Why in the world don’t you wear 


¥ | spectacles ?”’ Well, while we are in the world, we don’t quite like to 


make world’s wonders of ourselves, and if I have a prejudice against 
aoy particular way of disfiguring one’s self, it is in the way of spectacies. 
Cratehes need not be spoken against ; a wooden leg has something to be 
said for it; an ear-trampe: is not wholly objectionable, a sliag is down- 
right interesting ; but epectacies! ah, they are very ugly, and require 
more strength of mind than I as yet possess. A person who is not very 
handsome cancot afford such a drawback ; a person who is handsome eaa 
hardly be expected to wear anythiag so disfiguring. No, I muct bear 
my defect, with a!! ite coacomitants, if there be no other remedy. 

{ know one person more short-sighted than myrelf. As her story is 
impressive, I will recite it. 

y friend, Miss Sybilla Sidney, is in the decline of life. She possesses a 
modest competency, sball we siy three bandred poundsa year? This per$ 
mits her to live, not showily, but with comfort. Her tastes are unostenta 
tious and quiet. On the other hand, her sister Fanoy, who was always of 
a gayer (urn, early in life married one of the Smiths, a younger member of 
the Smiths of Smithfield-park, so, you know, that speaks for itself. High 
feovie are often dull, the Smiths uncommonly eo, I believe ; hence, 

ise Sybilla’s eldest niece, Sylvia, had a very duil life of it. Though ex- 
cessively genteel, poor girl, she took after her mother, and would gladly 
have had a little gaiety, but that was not to be thoaght of, for Mr. 
Smith’s circamstances were not opulent, and rather than not receive his 


Y | friends on eqaul terms, be preferred not receiving them at all. So that 


Sylvia, a good, contented girl as ever lived, and very pretty, was glad of 
any little change she could get, and when none offered, made the best of 
it. Miss Sybilla was naturally fond of having ber stay with ber, though 
the favour was not accorded as often as she could have wished. When 
she secured Sylvia it was delightful to see how she brighteued up. In- 
stead of plodding along the road as if she did not see anybody, and 
frowning very mack, her furrows disappeared, and she was all eheerful- 
ness and activity. Sylvia, who never saw her but under this favourable 
aspect, of which she was herself the main cause, grew to be exceedingly 
fond of her aunt, so that it was very pleaeaat to see them together. 

She was grown quite old enough to be settled ia life, and yet did not 
seem to have any chance of it, when, on the opening of our new church, 
Miss Sidney iavited her to accompany her to the ¢ i parish 
charch had become too small for the requirements of the neighboarhood, 
or rather, I suppose [ should say, our neighbourhood had increased too 
much to find accommodation in the charch, so @ district charch 
bad been built, a good deal of money was raised for it at the time, though 
1 am eorry to cay there remains a heavy debt still. 

Well, it was expected to be rather a gay affair, and our shop windows 
were full of smart bonnets, either bespoken or to tempt customers. A 
luncheon was to be given afterwards to the bi , to which the élite of 
Stillwaters were invited, though I was not. My te are known to be 


retiring. 
Miss Sidney, in a Magenta-coloared silk, and white shawl, with a very 
y bonnet, was or the platform, waiting for the train to come in, 
jast before it was time to go to church, and face beamed with smiles 
as she caught a glimpse of Sylvia in a first-class carriage. The door was 
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“* You here, too?” said Miss Sidney, very cordially. 

“ Yes,” said he, rather surprised, and about to add something else, 
when she must needs interrupt him with— 

“ Well, this is better still. Of course you will stay tolanch. Do look 
after the laggage, and we will walk quietly on.” 

And then, eagerly greeting Sylvia, she drew her out of the crowd of 
black coats aud white ueck cloths, and led her off in triumph. 

“ How giad [ am you are come !” cried she. 

“ Yes, so am I,” said Sylvia; “I would have come by an earlier 
traia if 1 could, end then should have escaped coming down with the 
ye party ; however, it did not signily, for I was in a different car- 
riage, aad— 

“Ob, you had Horace to take care ot you,” interrupted her aunt. 

“ Horace ?” cried Sylvia ; “‘ Horace is not here. What, did you think 
the gentleman to whom you spoke was Horace? Why, he was a perfect 
stranger! I thought you knew him.” 

“I? not in the least, if he was not Horace,” said Miss Sidaey, turning 
very red ; “ he—ob, here he iz.” 

At this instant the mysterious incognito came up to them, with a 
doubttul, apologetic sort of look, and bowing, said, 

“ Miss Siduey, it has given me great pleasare to look after your niece’s 
luggage, which the railway porter wil put oo @ truck immediately. 
You said somethiog—I am alfraid—” 

‘I am truly obliged to you, sir,” eald Miss Sidaey, embarrassed ; 
fear [ have taken an impertizent liberty, owing to a mistake—I thou 
at the moment, you were Mr. Horace Smith.” 

“ No, only Harry Mayne; and as I apprehend your invitation is not 
transferable, I’li—” 

And he raised bis hat to take leave. 

“Ob, yes, yer, it is tran-ferable,” cried Miss Sidacy, precipitately ; 
“ that is, if you’ve no better engagement.” 

“ Noue at all, to lancheon,”’ said he. “Thea if I may act upon it, I 
shall be most happy to look in on you after the consecration.” 

* Certainly, certainly,” said Miss Sidaey, and gave him her hand. 

He bowed, and was gone. 

Sylvia was highly amused ; her auot in immense perturbation. 

“ [ always lose my of mind so,”’ said she ; “ there was not the 
least necessity for my asking him to lunch. Bat, you see, I owed him 


“ I 
ght, 





again! She shortsighted, indeed! She’s proud, that’s what she is. 
One of your stuck-up quality ; as poor as Job’s cat, and yet holding her 
head above people that could bay her over and over again any day. 
She needn’t be afraid of my intrnding again upon her gentility!’ 

Now, is not it wretched? This is the kind of thing that is of continual 
occurrence. It is of no good to say “ Why den’t you know people? why 
don’t you keep a sharper look-out ? — don’t you show decidedly that 
you do know them or that you do not?” I cannot, it is my fate. Be- 
cause, you see, I don’t know which way to decide till or are close apon 
me. Sometimes I see them advancing upon me, and | think, “ Do I 
know this persona? I cannot tell; I'll look into the hedge till we have 
passed each other.” By which means I have sometimes cut an intimate 
friend, who has theaght, “ What on earth is Miss Marrables about! Up 
in the clouds, evideutly !” And the fault of my short sight is set down 
to my authorship. But oftener a strange impale overrules my settled 
determination to look into the hedge, acd the fatal uncertain glance is 
given vhat ends in no positive recognition, and the Medusa fate is 


on me. 

I bave launched into the subject now, and will go through with it, re- 
gardless of internal conflicts, What sighs will be heaved, what groans 
of fellow-feeling extorted by this chapter of revelations! I must have 
thousands of fellow-sufferers who have 

A grief they'll ne’er im ; 
It thes no sigh, it no tear, 
But it consumes beart 

Tell me, then, ye who are not quite case-hardened, is it agreeable, 
after calling up a frank smile and extending a friendly band to a smart 
~~ man whom you take to be an intimate acquaintance, with a cheer- 











a" do do?” and have to follow it up with an apologetic “I 
beg your parton?” Is the case much improved if the party accosted be 


some ds for sending him to look after your luggage, and—oh, dear, 
dear me, how tiresome.” 

“I wonder who he is,” said Sylvia. 

“ Ob, my dear, I know who he is perfectly well, though I did not re 
collect bis face ; the Maynes are good people enough, but, you see, they 
are not of my se.” 

“ What does that signify, aunt?” 

“ Everything, my dear. You may koow nothing of sach divisions in 
London ; bat every little country town has several cliques, and the 
members of one clique don’t mix with the others.” 

“ I have read of the Guelfs and Ghibellines,” said Sylvia, ‘ and of the 
Neri and Bianchi ; bat I did not think that such feuds existed now, aa- 
less in the 
“ No feud at all,” eald Miss Sidney ; “‘ we simply don’t meet.” 

“ Ob, then I think that might be got over. And, do you kaow, suut, 
‘ Vi they, dear, the Me ° enough, and 

“Very y, wy 7 oes have mone q 
for good educa'ion—only—however, I shall be the best of it tn 
and I shall not be sorry for one of that set to see that ray 
can’t compete with them in wealth, I have everything very nice t 


‘And in fact Miss Sybilla had no reason to be ashamed of her luncheos, 
Gand Oe 8 a Beene > oe Eareat Her old-fashioned 
was a miracie ightness ; cat-glass 
finest uality, ody oe 
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nowing whether to bow to his mother or not, of deciding to abide 
rae ald soon bas “in fora penay, in for a pound,” and yet of acting in 
phen contradiction to it, by Miss Sidney’s passing Mrs. Mayne with a 
stony look the very day after she had entertained Harry at dinner, and 
when tbat lady, at ber son’s earnest request, was on ber way, eomewhat 
reluctantly, to leave her card at Miss Sidney's. Of course Mrs. Mayne 
was instantly convinced that Miss Sidney had slighted her on purpose, 
that she was willing to know the son, but would not know the mother, 
and thenceforth poor Harry’s attempts to —_ about a meeting, were 
constantly answered with “No, no, Harry; I’m not as refined and 
polished as Mies Sidney, and I have no wish to push. Ihave my pride 

” 


Therefore, when Miss Sidaey, intending to follow up her invitations 
to the son by calling on his mother, met her close to her own gate and 
could not fail of knowing her, the smile she immediately called up was 
answered by Mrs. Mayne with precisely as stony a look as she had pre- 
viously given Mrs. Mayne. The cut was too direct to be overlooked, 
even by Miss Sidney ; she was not at all baughty or easily affronted, bat 
still ehe felt 80 plainly on the present occasion that Mrs. Mayne declined 
her acquaintance, that she was hurt, and felt “ ab, weil, there is no good 
jn breaking through established distinctions ; she may fancy I am ready 
to be elvil to her for the sake of ber son” (which was trae enough), 
« and I bave never been capable of such meanness yet, and never will 
*Pithe acquaintance, therefore seemed likely to die out, much to the 
cbagrin of the yoang people, whose intimacy had ripened with great ra- 

idity. Harry, finding Miss Sidney’s sociability suddenly abate, felt be 

ad no pretence for intruding upon her, especially as his mother bad told 
him with, some complacence that she had been quite as rude to Miss Sid- 
ney a8 Miss Sidney had been to her. 

it was not ja case of Romeo and Juliet, or any other of thoee impas- 
sioned couples to whom parents and guardians play very inferior parts, 
and end by succumbing or deeply repenting their obd y. Harry and 
Sylvia had been brought up in the way wherein they should go, and con- 
sequently when they found thelr very pleasant intercourse was to be 
nipped in the bad, Harry contented himself with calling it, in soliloquy, 
a tremendous bore, and Syivie gently sighed over her crochet-work, and 
thought how much faster time had passed at the beginning of ber visit 
than towards its end. 

She returned home ; and it might be expected that these young per- 
sons would never again meet. Events, however, tarned out differently. 
In the autumn the Smiths went to St. Leonards ; so did the Maynes. 
Here ensued one of those intimacies so common at watering-places, 
which often end in nothing and sometimes end in something. Mrs. 
Mayne and Mra, Smith, without any thanks to Miss Sydney, acquired ra- 





once give the number of each sort of intermediate ticket issued. These 
are what he bas got to account for, and to balance with the cash he has 
received. That duty done, he is at liberty to turn his attention to some 
of the interminable returns required either by audit, clearing house, or 
parliament ; from one or another of which he is s2ldom free, till the time 
comes for him to book th» next batch of passengers. We are glad to 
know tbat one northern railway company has for some time past em- 
ployed at some of its stations women as booking clerks. 

The different systems of check and audit employed by large compa- 
nies against the fraud and dishonesty, not only of the publie, but of their 
own servants, are very complicated. In the old deys of great dividends 
paid out of little profit, everything was taken for granted more than it 
is now ; the honesty of men who stood well with the world was held to 
be unimpeachable ; and figures were believed in. One after another, 
great exposures ehook this confidence, and by the slow growth of years, 
a complicated syetem of check and counter-check, extending from the 
highest official to the lowest, working in and out from one return to aa- 
other, from this department to that department, has come into use. 
Whether in all cases its end is answered, there is come reason to doubt. 

There is ove well-known weak point. No railway company can set up 
a complete check against dishonesty in dealing with the excess fares, 
which at a priocipal station amount to a large sum in the course of a 
month. Mr. Twiddle takes a second-class ticket, but for some reason 
chooses to perform part of his journey in a first-class carriage ; or, he 
takes a third-class return ticket, and chooses to make the retarn journey 
by second-class. At his journey’s end, the ticket-collector demands of 
him payment for the difference netween the two fares. The differences 
thus collected are known as “ excess fares,”’ and are supposed to be paid 
in with due particulars by the man who collects them. But what if he 
pays in only three-fourths, or even one-half, of what he thus receives, 
who is the wiser? There is no regalar check upon him, and that large 
gains have been made in this way by collectors in different parts of the 
country, is a well-ascertained fact in railway history. Still, the game is 
& dangerous one to play ; the system of detection being toemploy a man, 
personally unknown to guards and collectors, to take his ticket like an 
ordinary passenger, but travels part of the way in a different class, so as 
to be mulcted in excess. A note of the amount paid is taken, and should 
the collector not account for it accurately, he suffers immediate expul- 
sion. 

In spite of all precautions used by railway companies to insure them- 
selves against frauds of dishonest passengers, cases are now and then dis- 
closed which go to prove how impossible it is to guard every loophole 
against ingenious trickery. For example : It is customary with all rail- 
way companies to issue half-yearly or annual tickets to persons travelling 
frequently between any two stations. Mr. B.,a man holding a respect- 





ther a liking for one another, and spent much of their le’ ge 

Of course the young people did so too. Parties were made to Bodibam, 
to Fairlight, to Battle Abbey, to Crowhurst ; walks were taken by moon- 
light on the eands; and just as Harry and Sylvia had ascertained that 
they now were really very deeply attached to one another, and could 
not be happy apart, the love affair was brought to a crisis by Mr. Smith’s 
deciding that it was time to return to town. ~~ ie: made pretty 
sure of Sylvia's feelings beforehand ; he now made al proposals for 
her to Mr. Smith—and was refused. Harry was desperate ; and as Mr. 
Smith carried his family etraight back to town without assigning acy 
sufficient reason for bis rejection, Harry supposed that the pride of 
the younger scion of the house of Smith had been wounded by 
the thoughts of alliance with a family that bad made its money by 
trude. 

Harry was not at all disposed to give Sylvia up without a ctruggle. 
He wrote to her, but got no answer to his letters. He then remem- 
bered Sylvia’s warm praises of her aunt Sybilla, and resolved to solicit 
that lady’s intervention. Accordingly he hastened to Stillwaters, and 
met Miss Sidney coming along the road. He eays he bowed, and even 
spoke ; she says ehe is sure be didn’t, or how could she have avoided 

g as well as seeing him? He eays she gave him a look that was 
enough to congeal boiliog water ; she says she never saw him at all, eo 
how could she have looked at him! He says she frowned at him so ter- 
ribly tbat he felt at once the whole circle of Sylvia’s family were against 
him ; she says she could not have been frowniog, how could she? for she 
was full of cheerfulness and thankfulness at being able to count up the 
average twenty fine days in October. Moreover, she eays, a little net- 
tled, that if be had been’ a young man of any spirit, be would not have 
been daunted at ‘he first uogracious look, but would have spoken up for 
himeelf, and would then bave found that she was one of the very best 
friends he had in the world, and was at that time in daily correspondence 
with her sister, endeavouring to obviate Mr. Smith’s objections (which 
were not of the kind supposed), and to promote the happiness of the 

people. However that might all be, certain it is that Harry must 

fore ban very easily upset just theo, for he went home in a dreadful fit 
all —_? thing moet 
went off that 


get victuals nor post your letters in weather, w of course was 
to be looked for so late in the season. There he remained, like a pelican 
in the wilderness or like Garibaldi in Caprera, till all his frieads won- 
dered what in the world had become of him; and Sylvia's eyes were 
quite weak with crying. Miss Sybilla meanwhile had used her pen to 
some purpcse, and overcome all Mr. Smith’s objections, and was fidget- 
ing herself to death to know what bad become of Harry. Aljl at once he 
turns up, in a beard and pork-pie hat, and very coolly says he is going 
te bay a red shirt and join Colonel Peard in Sicily. 

Finding, however, the tarn affairs had taken in the home department, 
he gave up this dreadful (though courageous project) ; and consented to 
be prevailed upon to have white shirts made instead of red ones, and to 
take an active part in all the discussions about white gloves, white veils, 
and white favours that were in requisition for the wedding. I believe 
the day that made Sylvia bis own was the happiest of Miss Sidney’s life. 


A. M. 
—_— 


SOME ENGLISH RAILWAY POINTS. 


We bave had occasion to see and hear a good deal along the line of 
this railway and that, as doing our part towards making up the six han- 
dred and forty million of journeys performed by rail every year in the 
United Kingdom. We were not among the victims of thet paternal 
wrath whereof we have read in one of the reports of Ceptaia Galton, 
government railway inepector. “A girl who was in love with the en- 
gine-driver of a train, bad engaged to run away !rem her father’s house 
in order to be married. She arranged to leave by a train this man was 
driving. Her father and brother got intelligence of her intended eecape ; 
and bavisg missed catching her as ehe got into the train, they contrived, 
whether with or without the ass’stance of a porter is not very clear, to 
turn the train through facing points, as it leit the station, in'‘o a bog.” 
The report omits to state the result of this daring scheme for stopping a 
Tunaway couple. 

We know something about stations, and the state of things behind the 
pigeon-holes at which you pay your fare, When the traveller by rail 
having reached his journey’s end gives up his ticket, he has done with it, 
but the pasteboard has a great deal more to go through. The compan 
baving got it back again, bas a watchful eye to its future career. Al 
tickets, anywhere collected, are made up daily into bundles ; daly eche- 
duled as to their number, class, and station. These bandies are des- 
patched to the audit office. There they are checked by the returns sent 
in from all stations at which tickets were issued. If any are misting, 
notice is sent to the station where they should bave been collected, and 
the reason of their absence is required. In the case of through tickets 
—that iz, of tickets isseed between two stetions on different lines, as be- 
tween London and Scarbro’—both tickets and returos are forwarded to 
the railway clearing house, to be there checked, and for the mileage di- 
vision due to each company on euch traffic to be declared. 

The young gentleman of pleasing manners, who hands you your ticket 
through a pigeon-bole, and flings sbout sovereigns and silver as if coin 
came as natural to bim as mud comes to a hippopotamus, has a few du 
ties to keep him awake while you are travelling. After issuing a coaple 
of bo tickets to fifty or sixty different stations, each paid for at a 
different rate, be has to make up his train book, and balance his cash to 
& farthing. When he opens his ticket case, and throws up his little win- 
dow to begin bovking a train, his tickets are all smoothly arranged in 
their cares ; while, on a slip of slate above each set of tickets, is marked 
the commencing number for that set’s particular station—that is to say, 
the number printed on the next ticket that will be issued to the public. 
When he takesa ticket out of one of these compartments, and, after pusb- 
ing it icto a pros to date it, hands it to the passenger, by a quick move 
ment of the Sager be at the same time half draws oat the nest ticket, and 
200n with each case till he has bcoked the whole of his train. The half 
drawn tickets left when he comes to mske up his account, rhow him at a 
glance not only to what stations there have been issaes, end so save him 
the nece ssi: through his entire case of tickets, but their num- 


ty of 
bers compered with commencing numbers on the elips of slate, at 





able position in society, and living about ten miles out of London, was 
for two years the — of an annaal ticket from a certain company ; 
and, as he travelled to and fro every day, bis face soon was so well 
known to guards and collectors that he was seldom called upon to show 
bis ticket. At the end of the second year, instead of purchasing a third 
annual ticket, he bad a ticket manufactured similar in appearance to 
those issued by the manager of the company, and with that gentleman’s 
signature neatly forged on the back. With this forged ticket Mr. B. snc- 
ceeded in travelling daily for nine months between bis house and London. 
It wes only through his losieg it in a cab—through which accident it got 
into the superiotendent’s hands—that the fraud was discovered. 

The proceeds of the sales by auction of left Property to which owners 
canout be found, serve in some measure to reimburee the railway compa- 
nies for their numerous losses by thieves. Notwithstanding all vigilance, 
and abundant means at command in the way of detectives and policemen, 
robberies on railways are very common: not merely robberies from the 
person, or of travellers’ luggage, but systematic and skilfully planned 
robberies from merchandise tracks while in transit. In many cases, of 
couree the thief or thieves—for there are sometimes gangs of men con- 
nected with such depredations—are detected ; but it frequently happens 
that in spite of ali inquiries and precautions, goods are purloined no one 
can tell how or where. Cloth, silk raw and manufactured, fancy goods 
of all kinds, hampers of game, fruit, boots and shoes, wiaes, and even 
cheese, vanish mysteriously. For the more valuable classes of goods, 
lock up trucks with iron roofs are now coming into general use, and the 
are protection against fire as well as robbery. Ia one case the thief was 
killed in the very act of robbery. The waggon robbed, formed one of a 


siding about two o’clock every moraing, anti] the mail train paseed. 
This siding was on the top of a very bigh embankment, and lay open on 


both sides, to the fields. o bad been once or twice a 
week for two months or more, and ali the vigilance of the officials was 
at fault in the endeavour to detect the culprit. But be was found at 
Sorte on te ett ie we ee eS 
the siding, with the contents of a pad. he had taken out 
of the truck, scattered about him. He had wept beh wom 
ment while the train wes waiting, had unfastened the of the track, 
had crept inside, and out a caddy of tea. But, while in the act 
of getting down, the engine hed given a sudden at the train, causing 


him to lose his footing. So, he fell between the waggons, of which seve- 
ral passed over bis body. 

A series of mysterious cheese robberies took place some years ago, and 
were never detected. Three or four times a week, for several months, 


tracks, all Jaden with cheere. As a last resource a man was put into 
one of the trucks, sheeted over, and sent on a dreary journey of a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, armed with a dark lantern, and a policeman’s trun- 
cheop. But though the thefts continued, no thief ever came near the 
truck in which the man lay hiddin. These robberies ceased as mysteri- 
ously as they bad begun, when cheese enough to stock a small warehouse 
had b_en stolen. 

One of the most daringfrailway robberies on record, was the robbery of 
pareengers’ luggage that took place several years ago, on one of the me- 
tropolitan lines. The London season having come to an end, a noble family 
left town for the east coast. The boxes and packages were large and 
pumerous. There was 4 brass-bound box, containing a selection of plate. 
Inst: uctions were given for this box to be put under a eeat in a carriage ; 
but, as it was tco large to be so placed, it was packed on the roof with 
the rest of the luggage ; the whole being protected by a tarpaulin cover, 
carefully fastened dows. The train was the afternoon express, which 
stopped only at three or four large stations during the whole of the 
journey, and arrived at its destination two hours after dark. On the 
arrival of the train, it was found that the brasebound box had been 
robbed, in transit, of a considerable part of its contents. Upon investi- 
gation of the case, it appeared that a pereon not altogether unknown to 
the police, hed been seen lounging about the London platform before 
the sterting of the train. Immediately after it was gone, he telegraphed 
in cypher to a certain tation in the country. When the train arrived at 
this station, it was joined by the person who received the message, and 
who was shown by the guard into an empty compartment. Assoon es 
it was dark, this man must bave opened the door of his compartment, 
and while the traia was going at a speed of forty miles an hour, must 
bave travereed whatever number of carriages there may have been be- 
tween him and the box ; mast have mounted to the roof of the carriage ; 
must bave unfastened the tarpaulin; picked out the box from among 
twenty other heavy packages ; forced it open, and disposed of as much 
of its contents about bis person as he could remove; finally, he must 
have refastened the tarpaulin, and got back safe and unseen to his own 
carriage. Encambered with a somewhat bulky portmanteau, he auitted 
the train at the next station, unsuspected. 

By mail train there arrived one night at a ceria'n station in the north 
of England, a large hamper, booked as containing a live dog, and ad- 
dreseed to a clergyman in L‘ncolashire. The hamper was taken into the 
parcels’ office, to await the departure of the train by which it was 
to go forward. The clerks, as soon as they had ten minutes to spare, 
being curious, as it became them to be, couceraing the breed and cultare 
of dogs, unfastened the hamper, which was merely tied with a piece of 
thick stri No sooner was the lid fairly opeced, than the specimen, 
with a loud snarl, and a yell of as much terror as anger, sprang clean out 
of the hamper, cleared the office in two bounds, and sped away down the 
platform at bis ewiftest. Chase was immediately given, joined ia by all 
guards and porters about, bat the dog was irretrievably gone—ewallowed 
up by darkness—far away ia two minutes among siding, and waggons, 
and dead engines, where pursuit was useless. hat was to be done? 
The dog had certainly been received, and it would not do to eend the 
hamper forward empty. 

Blank despair overwhelmed the clerks, till a ber y of suggestion 
came at length from one of them: “ Why not send Nipper?” Nipper 
was a rough and venerable animal, of all sorts of breed, who lived by 
prowliog round the station, taking all the kicks be got in hope of 
victuals. He was a desperate old thief, and he looked as disreputable 


as he was. But the case was an extreme one, and accordingly Nipper 
was hunted up from his snooze ia the cloak-room, was pow + fn 








ously, and was decorated with a pink ribbon fastened rouad his neck, 
and tied in a bow under his chin, to show that he was out for holidays. 


one or two cheeses would be taken out of a train of twenty or more | arise 


Thus prepared for travel, he was carefally packed up in the ham: 
which was forwarded to its address by the next train. Po usta 
believe, was ever made to the railway, and we hope that, for the sake of 
the friend who did not send him, Nipper died in clover, after having won, 

as the clergyman’s dog, respect throughont his parish. 

Let us tura from these incidents of Railways made, to glance at a few 

Railways, making or to be made. 

Certain columns of the Times newspaper, at this season of the year, 
| contain the announcements of all those joint-stock companies who are 
| prepared to apply to parliament in the next session for power to carry 
| Out their designe. These long blozks of words are pat into the smallest 
advertising type, are headed with the least attractive of titles, and are 
drawn up in the driest legal style of English composition. There is 

nothing in their form or preamble to induce a general reader to examine 
their contents ; and the result is, that projects more revolationary in 
their effects upon persons and places than an Indian rebellion or a Paris- 
ian riot, are able to give that “ preliminary notice” of their birth which 
is required by parliamentary regulations, without disturbing even the 
timidest and oldest inhabitant amongst us. Whole parishes are threat- 
ened with demlition, venerable churches and landmarks are to be el- 
bowed on one side, balf-buried moauments of antiquity are to be ploughed 
up, like the decayed stump of an old tooth, ground into powder, aud 
ecattered to the four winds ; the ancient ways upon which our forefathers 
stood, made bargains, drank, feasted, and trained their children, are to 
be deserted, closed, built upon, trans’ormed, or utterly destroyed ; grand, 
gloomy stacks of time-honoured mansions—the traditional abode of kings 
—the known dwelling places of old London’s merchant-princes—are to 
be plastered over with the bills of some authorised auctioneer, to be sold 
as “old rubbish” to the sound cf a wooden hammer, to be torn to pieces 
by eager labourers, who totter on falling rafters, and risk their lives that 
not a moment ofthe precious time shall be lost, and to be carted off in 
@ hundred waggons, leaving not a trace bebind. 

It seems that we are to be allowed no rest from railway engineering 
operations, until the great idea of a ceatral station in the City of Lon- 
don is made to take material shape. Every railway, at present con- 
demned to have its terminus in the outskirts, is looking wist'ully towards 
that coveted spot within the shadow of St. Paul's, and making signs to its 
bretbren to join hands and help in drawing the circle together. The 
Eastern Counties Railway is not content to remain at Shoreditch ; the 
Great Western is dissatisfied with Paddington ; the North-Western and 
the Great Northern are not happy at Eustoa-equare and King's-cross; 
the Brighton Railway is discontented with Southwark, although it has 
stretched out in a roand-about direction, and has succeeded in crossing 
the river at Battersea, and in reaching Pimlico; the South-Eastern has 
already taken steps to push on to Hungerford-market by the way of the 
Sus or where it expects to be joined by the Sonth-Western 
Railway, which is fretting down in the hollow of the Waterloo-road ; and 
the Greenwich, Chatham, Southend, and other lines, are all directing 
their eyes to one common centre. Where this centre will be, yet remains 
to be seen. At one time public report, as well as engineering projectors, 
pointed very decidedly to the open space in Farringdon street, where 
formerly stood the famous Fleet Prison. That area seeme now to be 
given up, and every eye is turned to Finsbury-circus. This neighbour- 
hood MGreek merchants, institutions, and chapels—if parliament and 
eee shareholders prove willing—shall become the home of the t 
central railway station. The project involves ——— lines of railway 
above and below ground, the appropriation of many existing streets and 
alleys, and the construction of new thoroughfares. Many le will 
thake their heads when they hear of this plan; bat, while ¢ doubt, 
the necessary powers and the more necessary capital will probably be 
obtained, and the work will be begun in as earnest a spirit as that of the 
“ Undergroand Railway.” It isnot many months since the public shook 
its bead, and laughed at the idea of a railroad among the sewers, The 
omaibus and cab interests, as represented by their drivers, were partica- 
larly facetious on the ~~ forgettiog what their predecessors, the 
etage-coachmen, had predicted of railroads in general, and how signally 
those predictions had failed. 

Moch nonsenee has been talked about the Metropolitan Underground 
Railway, eince it began its engineering operations under Mr. Jay and 


y | the other contractors ; and it is widely sappoeed that its sole “ mission” is 


to relieve the over-charged road traffic of the City. General observers 
peep through the long walls of thin boards which eaclcse its labourers, its 
shafts, and its engines, and, as they see men descending and ascending to 
and from the bowels of the earth, they conclude that some wonderfal 
sab-way is being constructed that will drain off the meat “ blocks” of 
Newgate Street, the carriage ‘“ blocks” of Ludgate Hill, and tracsform 
London Bridge from a bridge of curses into an a le loun; All 
Sev cek name, Oo Es itan me gery doen Sy heats tions, 
exte provements ; at presen merely to be a con- 
necting between the Great Western, North Western, Great 
Northern Rail when constracted and opened about the close 
of 186, will begia at Paddington, aod end temporarily near Cierken- 

The important centre of the Metropolitan Railway works is at King’s- 
cross, coming within Mr. Jay’s contract, which extends from the proposed 
terminus in Clerkenwell to Euston Square. It is there tbat the chief 
and only combined junction oa thie line will be made, out of the City, 
and it is there that the chief engineering difficulties of the work have 


oO. 

The main tunnel, running from one terminus to the other, will con- 
tain a double line of rails, and it will be twenty-eight feet and a half 
bigb, and sixteen feet and a half broad. The branch tunnels will con- 
tata a single line of rails, and be thirteen fvet eight inches broad, and 
fifteen feet high. One of these branch tunnels is now completed, and it 
rons up Maiden Lane for about a quarter of a mile, and enters the Great 
Northern line above the station. 

The underground plan at King’e-crose, if drawn on paper, would be 
very much in the form of the letter X standing in a horizontal line. 
The horizontal line is the main railroad from King’s-cross to Paddington, 
which becomes curved at the junction, and wiads towards the City by 
way of Bagnigge-wells, the House of Correction, and the upper part of 
New Farringdon Street. The cross, or letter X, goes up from left to 
right, into Maiden Lane branch, from the New-road, and comes down 
from left to right, from the Great Northern Hotel in Old St. Pancras 
Lane, on to the main line. The lower triangle, formed by the roots of 
the two oblique lines where they join the horizontal or maia line, is filled 
up with a condemoed-cell looking structure, having arched loopholes, in 
which will be placed the “ poiatemen’”’ of the railway, eo as to command 
a view in every direction, At present, it is a diemal well dag ia the 
wet clay ; but a little time and labour will soon change all that. 

The process of tuonelling under the London etreets is very different 
from the similar process in the open country. The material to be pene- 
trated may not be always so bard and unyielding as the rock formations, 
but it is 20 full of delicate channels which must not be rudely disturbed, 
that the labour is rendered twenty-fold more difficult and more expen- 
sive. The bed of a London thoroughfare may be compared to the human 
body—for it is fall of veins and arteries which it is death to cat. There 
are the water-mains, with their connecting pipes; the main or branch 
sewers, with their connecting drains ; the gas mains, with their conuect- 
ing pipes ; and very often, the tubes containing long lines of telegraph- 
wire. If the gravel and clay be opened, at any time, a few yards under 
our feet, we catch a glimpse of these tubular chaanele, lying nearly as 
close together as the pipes of a church organ. The engineers of the Me- 
tropolitan Railway have bad to remove all these old channels to the 
sides of the roadway, steering their tunnel in between, with the delioac 
of a surgical operation. At King’s-cross a greater difficulty presen 
iteelf in the shape of the old Fleet Ditch—a stream of sewage-water flow- 
ing from Highgate to the Thames, out of fifty thousand houses. 
This black Styx of London will oftea rise six feet in an hour, io stormy 
w , and its force is particularly felt at King’s-crors, which lies at 
the bottom of the Highgate slope. It was found necessary to divert the 
course of this uoruly stream, and to lock up that portion of its current 
which flowed through the line the railway was compelled to take. This 
was done under the pereonal direction of the able superintendent of the 
works, Mr. Houselander; but not without many men being kept u 
nearly a fortaight ia wet snd mud, night and day, until at last their 
sewer-boots had to be cut off their legs. The slightest mistake would 
have cost Mr. Jay, the contractor, some thirty thousand pounds. The 
black river is now safely caged, and a large boiler-looking tube, ye J 
across the roof at one part of the railway tuonel, carries the Fleet Dite' 
over the heads of the workmen—and will carry it over the heads of the 


seep 

Pepe fabsbitants on each side of the New-road bave often travelled 
upon railways, and have doubtless often dered how a tunnel was 
made, and what sort of men they were who made it. An opportunity is 
now afforded them of learning much upon this subject, without lea 

the warm shelter of their drawing-rooms or bed-rooms. A few wooden 
houses on wheels first make their ¢ in the road, and equat, like 
Panch and Judy showe, at the side of the gutter. A few waggons next 
arrive, well loaded with timber and placks, and accompanied by a num~ 
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ber of gravel-coloured men with pick-axes and shovels, In a day anda 

or little more, a few hundred yards of rcadway are enclosed, and 
a strange quiet reigns for a time, in consequence of the carriage traffic 
being diverted. The omnibuses that ueed to form an endiess rambli 
procession before the windows, are turned down small back streets ao 
winding alleye, while the outside passengers are sometimes nearly rubbed 
against the houses, or have to stoop to avoid barbers’ poles, and otber 
trading projections. The calm of the main thoroughfare is soon dis- 
turbed by the arrival of steam engines, horses, carpenters, and troops of 
“ payvies,” within the enclosure. The sound of pickaxes, spades, and 
hammers, the puffing of steam, and the murmur of voices, begin: never 
to cease for some months, day or night. Huge timber structures spriag 
up at interva's along the centre of the road, where the spot for opening 
shaft-holea are marked out, and it is not many hours before iron buckets 
and chains are at work, dragging up the heart of the roadway. This 
rubbish is certed off oo a trsmway as quickly as possible, and tilted down 
a gaping pit, with a noise Jike distant thunder, to be carried away into 
the country along the under-ground branch railway already completed. 
Notwithstanding this labour and arrangement, tbe gravel scatters ilself 
among the houses overlooking the works; the mistrerses complain of 
living in a perpetual “ meses,” the servants declare their inability to 
keep door steps and passages clean in the face of such an earthquake ; 
the front gardens are often trespassed upon, and buge pieces of timber 
are planted against some of the houses to prevent their falling forward 
in the street. A father of a family looks out of his window one morning 
after shaving, and finds a large breezy “clearance” among bis neigh- 
bours’ houses to the right or left, which ventilates the neighbourhood, 
but fills bis mind with doub's about the stability of his dwelling. A wet 
week comes, and the gravel in his front garden turns to olay ; the trades- 
people tread it backwards and forwards to and from the street door ; he 
can hardly get out to business, or home to supper, nee ; and 
Ge tacneyy objects to a temporary way of wet planks, erected for his 
use, and the use of the parsers-by, over a yawning cavern underneath the 
pavement. Sometimes irritated by seeing his railings broken, and by 
what be thinks an uowarrantable encroachment upon bis liberties as an 
Englishman, be dreams of Chancery injucciions, and instracts his solici- 
tor to serve all kinds of “ notices” on the contractor. 

If a wet week, ora wet montb, tries the temper of a neighbourbood 
suffering under the infliction cf railway works in the middle of the 
thoroughfares, it aleo tries the temper of the contractor. Four or five 
bundred men have to be paid every Saturday met although the weather 
has kept them idle all the week, and tbe capital invested in plant aad 
machinery is “cating its head off.’ This lat‘er represents no mean sum, 
when we have to calculate the velue of tunnel supports and ecaffoldings 
at from five to fifteen pounds a yard. The very stuff that we call “ ary 
rubbish,” which is thrown on tbe roadway of a tunnel when it is finished, 
cannot be bought uoder six thillings apes, Leckily, a large contractcr 
has too much work on his bands, in different places, to allow him to be 
idle or melancholy. While Mr. Jay is carryiog out the principal cban- 
nei of this underground railway, be is building the government fortifi- 
cations at Portland, aod a railroad in Wales, and is attending to most 
contract orders that come from the corporation of London. 

The Metropolitan, or Underground Railway, as an institution, is only 
just n. From three to four hundred millions sterling ofggpoperty. 
invested in English railways, is oulety Panite for an univereal jauc- 
tion throughout the coaey and also in London, the heart of the system. 
An erg ery ra'lroad, if parliament be williog, will soon join the 
Brighton line at Pimlico to Bayswater and the Great Western Railway, 
7 channel under Kensington Gardens. The Chariog-cross branch of 

South-Eastern will push on from Hungerford-market to the New- 
road ; thereby attaching itself through the Underground Railway, with 
the three great main lives on tbat side—the Great Northern, Nortb- 
Western, and Great Westerv. The Regent’s Canal will be turned into a 
railway, and the Great Northern, at King’s cross, will be thas connected 
with the Eastern Counties’ lines. When this is done, the junction of all 
the metropolitan lines will be effected ; and minor branches, such as the 
cne proposed from Smithfield to the Regent’s-circus, will merely help to 
the general centralisation at Finsbury circus. These works, like all 
iterations and repairs, will give employment (o many, and Le a nuisance 
to others, as long as they are being constructed ; but when the meses is 

d op, and the new chanovels are thrown open, a sense of comfort 
and reliet will be felt throughout the vast general traffic of London. 


— 


THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE. 


middle ages, towards which the heart of Young Eogland so 
oe, men who would not fight or steal—who woald not 
by pl r or pay, found themselves in no very plearant position, 
with contempt ; big, blandering barons ) ee 
fair objcets of attack. Consequently, those who to 
gaio, were compelled to unite together for 
pay wy" It was true then as now that Union is 
in that they might not be deprived of the rich goods 
for the supply of the north of , the merchants 
beck joined in an association which ultimately became 
and rful rival of kiogs and emperors in arts arms, 
yy the term Hans has been disputed. The common opinicn 
itis an ancient German word, signifying protection. In this 
we find the word in English charters of the time of King Joho. 
ork and Dunwich, among other clauses in their charter, had one grant- 
ing them a Hanee, or the liberty to be a society, or corporation, and a 
merchant guild, The precise date of the origin of the Hanseatic League 
is somewhat obscure. In 1241 the treaty was formed between Lubeck 
and Hamburg, for clearing the road of pirates and robbers between the 
Eibe and the Trave, and the river, from Hambarg to its mouth, of the 
same nuisances; but before that time Lubeck bad formed an alliance 
with some of the Baltic towns for the same pu It was a standing 
rule of the Hanse League that no city should be admitted into the con- 
bat such as were either situated on (he sea, or on some navi 
ble river adjoining. Another standiag rule was, not to admit any city 
into their league which did not keep the keys of their own gates, and 
@id not exerci:e civil jurisdiction themselves, yet they were permi(ted 
im other respects to acknowledge some superior lord or prince. This 
bowever, was compelled to take an oath to preserve their privi- 
entire. For a protector they choee the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights, who bad conquered and settled in Bremen, and whose govera- 
ment was in some respects similar to their own. In process of time man 
joined the league. They were divided into four classes, the chief of 
whieh were Lubeck, Cologne, Branswick, and Dantzig. In 1262 we find 
them widely extending their trade. They adopted Bruges as one of their 
fee places of trade, for a reason that the increase of naval science 
readered now of little worth. According to Dr. Anderson, whose 
painful, as Carlyle would call it, and voluminous Historical and Geogra- 
phical Deduction of the Origin of Commerce contains a mass of facts the 
reader will fad nowhere else, * the Hanseatic League began to resort to 
the city of Brages, in Fianders, and soon after to make it one of their 
four comptoire, from which circumstance Bruges greatly increased 
io and commerce, for the bulky commodities of the natioos with- 
in the Baltic Sea—euch as naval stores of all kinds, and iroa, copper, flax, 
hemp, timber, &c.— beginning to be well known to the southern parts of 
, by means of the numerous shipping of the Hanse Towns, became 
t of demand in the other ports of Europe. But the direct voyage, 
and the same summer, between the Baltic and the Mediterranean 
acd back again, being thought in thore times hazardous and diffi 
it, the mariner’s compass not being yet knowa, a middle or half way 
ton, or port, became very desirable, to which traders of both seas 
should bring their respective mercbandize in summer—viz. the naval 
stores, &c., of the northern parts, and the spices, drags, fruits, cottons, 
., of the Levant and Spain and Italy, by the - of Venice, Florence, 
Pisa, Genoa, Xc. ; also, the wool, lead, and tin of Eagland, and the wines 
and fruits of Fraoce, &.,—there to be lodged as a market for the recip- 
rooal supply of the rest of Europe. Of all ports whatever the ports of 
Flanders were the bert suited for euch a half-way station entrepot, more 
eepecially as the long-established a aiuf:ctares both of woollen and linen 
equally ~_ to all nations, were now flourishing there in the bighest 
perfection. To Bruges, therefore, most nations reat their mercband'ze, 
aod brought from thence the produce of otber nations which they had 
need of, so that this famous poy Rae became, as it were, the general 
of merchandize for all Europe, snd the country ot Flanders in 
general, as well as Bruges in particular, beeame from thle circumstance 
extremely rich and populous.” For three bandred years Brages retained 
its commerce and good fortune. Subsequently it declined, and Antwerp 
urarped its place. 
la 1266, Hanse League traded to England. Their factory was 
called the Steel yard, situated somewhere between Thames-street and 
the river. They hed many privileges. After three years of war, a 
me was coocluded between the Hause Towns and Edward the Fourth, 
445, from which we may conclude that the naval strength of the English 
was inferior to that of their enemies; and one of the clauses shows that, 
even at that time, ihe vote of Parliament was considered more powerful 
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than the word of a king. The clause ran as follows :—* For the greater 
safety of the merchants and people of the Hanse Society, King Edward 
agrees to grant his charter or obli io the strongest terms, and 
sball, aleo, it confirmed by act of Parliament.” The whole of the 
treaty t«stities the power and importance of the Hanse Towns. boo | 
were to remain undisturbed in the possession of all their immapities 

privileges, They were not to be subject to the Lord High Admiral’s 
court or jariediction, but were to bave two judges allotted them by the 
King for determining disputes in maritime affairs ; it was also agreed 
that they were to have Steel-yards at Boston and Lyon ; that a debt cf 
£10,000 sterling, contracted by the King, should be defrayed out of the 
customs and duties on their mercbacdize, till the whole sum was paid. 


—you kiss them all round. Do they meet you anywhere !—kisses in 
abandaace. Lastly, wherever you move, there is but kisses— 
ant © [an Sad Sen cane leas em! how soft they are! ! 
on my , you would wish not to reside here for ten years only, but for 
life!” Ladies then used kissing-comfits of amber-grease to sweeten their 
breath! When the Coustable of Castile visited the lish court after 
the accession of James I., proud and pompous as the Spaniard was, he 
was right well pleased to bestow a kiss oa Anne of Denmark’s 

maids of honour, “ according to the castom of the couatry, any ne, 

of which is taken as an affront.’’ Clever Christina of Sweden, 

ber ladies to dine with Cromwell’s ambsessador, commanded him to 

a oute the English mode of salutation—an order readily obeyed 





Io | the Eighth’s time they offered to pat the King in p sion of 
Denmark ; and it appears Henry actually paid them part of the pur- 
chase-money, but prudently declined paying any more till he saw 
whether they had the power to perform their part of the contract. In 
1552 there was a great outcry against them, oa t of the damag 
they had done to the Englieh nation. The charges against them were, 
that they defrauded the customs by taking under their own names, as 
they paid little or no duty, great quantities of the merchandize of other 
toreignéra, not entitled to their privileges—that they yd ex- 
ceeded the bounds of the immunities granted them by the Kiog—that 
they traded in a body, and, by that means, undersold and ruined 
other merchants—that having for the last forty-six years the sole com- 
mand of our commerce, they bad reduced the price of English wool to 
oue and sixpence per stone—that they had, in the preceding year, ex- 
ported no fewer than furty four thousand woollen cloths of all sorts, 
while the English merchants together had exported but eleven hundred 
—and, lastly, that while they were excluded from aliens’ duties, all their 
exports and imports were made in foreign bottoms, whicb, in the politi- 
cal economy of the day, was a very considerable loss to the nation. The 
less (rade is interfered with by the Government, the better it will flour- 
ish ; but the of the Hanse merchants was one of monopoly and pri- 
vilege, and in Bogland they enjoyed their share of both. The Privy 
Courcil came to a resolution, deelaring “ that the liberties and privileges 
claimed by, or pretended to be granted to, the said merchants of the 
Hansee are void, by the laws of therealm.”’ Rapin adds, that Parliament 
leid a heavy duty upon the merchandise exported and imported by the 
Steel-yard Society. At the same time their commerce at their other 
comptoire—viz. Bow gorod, Bergen, and Bru leclined. They lin- 
gered on in Kogland till 1597, when the peror Rudolph having 
ordered the factories of the Eoglish Merchant Adventarers in Germany 
to be shut up, Queen Elizabeth retaliated by ordering the Steel-yard to 
be closed. Hapee Towns thought, by persuading the Emperor to 
act as he did, they would have compelled the Queen to reinstate them in 
the possession of the privileges of which they had been deprived under 
Edward VI. If such was their aim, they were singularly unfortunate in 
the method they adopted for its attai t; they could have but little 
understood the imperious character of our virgin Queen. 

The Hanse merchants transacted most of the commerce of the middle 
ages—they were the Goldsmids and Rothschilds of their day. Kings 
went begging to them for loans ; they were equally famous in war: be- 
fore their hosts fled two Norwegian kings. Copenhagen they twice 
stormed and sacked. In 1348 they deposed Magnus, King of Sweden, 
and gave bis crown to his nephew, Albert, Dake of Mecklenburg. In 
1428 they equipped a fleet of 248 ships, containing 1200 soldiers. At 
one time eighty ve towns gave strength and faue to the League. With 
money, with intelligence, with energy and zeal, they were in the day of 
their power and pride what Great-Britain is now. 

The historical portion of our subject hes been of necessity long. Of 
Luabeck, with its old houses, and pictures, and churches—one of the most 
interesting towns in the north of Germany—we now speak. It is no 
longer a fortified town ; the old ramparts are converted into public walks, 
and the city is clean and cheerful. It has never thriven. so the mans 
tell you, since it expelled the Jews, who, nestling in Hamburg, helped 
to make that great city what it is. The grass even grows in its streets, 
yet withal it isa quiet, pleasant, ancient place to visit. The s.ceets are 
broad and straight; the houses are built of stone—a great camber of 
them are in the old-fashioned style with the gable-cnds towards the street, 
but the more modern sre in better taste, and the writer thinks that when 
he was there he saw many pretty faces peering from the windows. The 
churches will repay the trouble of visiting them. They are fall of paiat- 
ings and curiosities, and have in their interiors a weird and old-world 
look, as if they were built and resorted to by men and women long, long 
passed away. In one they show you a Holbein’s “ Dance of Death”— 
whether the original or not I cannot say—and there are pictures of the 
; ee of torment, with portraits of real person in those regions of 

espair, painted with all the minateness of the school, and with all 
tesqueness Lie hy in which the painters lived and wrought. 
the cathedral, which contains val: paio 








and remains of antiquity, 
there are five parish of which that of St. Mary (Marienkirche) 
is celebrated as one of the flaest Gothic churches in Northern te 
Lubeck bas besides a or school, several charitable instita- 


tions, a school of design, a Roman Catholic ¢ 1, and a Calvinistic 
The senate-house, an ancient Gothic building, contains the hall 
where the deputies of the Hanseatic League formerly met. About half- 
a-dozen miles from Lubeck lies Travemiiode, a pretty little town on the 
Baltic, which is the port of Lubeck. We were there in the bathing 
season, and then it was very full. Altogether, for its size, Travemiiade, 
on the mouth of the Trave, is a gay and lively place. Great people go 
to Travemiinde. Steamers ply thence to St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, and Stockholm. Small steamers coavey passea- 
gers up the river to Lubeck. 


eS 
OSCULATION. 


When a fair correspondent inquired of the “ British Apollo,” why kiss- 
ing wes so much in fashion, what bemefit was derived from it, and who 
was its inventor, the oracle answered : ‘‘ Ab, madam, bad youa lover, you 
would not come to Apollo for a solution ; since there is no dispute but 
the kisses of mutual lovers give infinite satiefaction. As to its invention, 
it is certain Nature was its author, and it began with the firet courtship.”’ 
Apollo was right. We indignantly scout the assertions of those un- 
romantic individuals who maintain, that in the desire of the suspicious 
ancients to test their wives and daughters’ sobriety, originated a prac- 
tice reprobated by Socrates the philosopher, Cato the ceasor, Ambrose 
the saint, and Bunyan the tinker, and lauded by lyrists and lovers from 


¥ | the beginning of time. 


Our tattooed progenitors must have been barbirians indeed, if we are 
to believe the Scandinavian tradition, that kissing was an exotic pleasure 
introduced into this island by Rowena, the beauti/ul daughter of Hengist 
the Saxon, Ata banquet given by the British monarch in honour of 
his allies, the princess, after prersing the brimmiag beaker to her lips, 
saluted the astonished and delighted Vortigern with a little kiss, after 
the maaner of ber own people. So well did this novel importation thrive 
under the cloudy skies of Eogland, that from being an occasional luxury, 
it soon became an everyday enjoymeut, and the English were celebrated 
far and near asa kissing people ; and not without reason, for our ancestors 
did nothing by halves. In Edward 1V.s reign, a guest was expected on 
his arrival, and also on bis departure, to salute not only his hostess, but 
all the ladies of the family. This pretty piece of civility not a little as- 
tonished a Greek visitor to the court of blaff Kin hal. So widely 

was the osculatory reputation of Englishmen, that when Wolsey’s 
apher visited a French nobieman at his chateau, the mistress of the 
mansion enteting the room with ber bevy of atteadant maidens, thus ac- 
costed ber busband’s guest : “ Forasmuch as ye be an Eaglishman, whose 
custom it is in your country to kiss all ladies and gentlewomen without 
offence, and although it be not so bere in this realm, yet will I be so bold 
as to kiss you, aad so shall all my maideas.” A promise no sooner made 
than redeemed, to the inexpressible satisfaction of Cavendish. 

How prettily does Sbakspeare’s Helena beg a kiss of her ancoath, 
cburlish busband ! 

“Tam not worthy of the wealth I own 

Nor dare I say "tis mine ; and yet it is ; 

Bat, like a timorous thief, most fain would steal 

What law does vouch mine own.” 

“ What would you have?” 

“ Something ;. and scarce so much ;—nothing, 

I would not tell you what I would, my lord—faith, yes— 

Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss.” 
From the conclusion of the poor dameel’s appeal, we might infer that 
eome degree of intimacy ded admission to the sweet privilege, had 
we not contemporary evidence to the contrary. In a story oa 
the same plot as Cymbeline, we are told how the Iachimo of the tale lay 
at Waltam a whole day before he caught sight of the lady ; when, seeing 
her in a field, he went up to her, and kissed her—“a no modest 
woman can devy.”’ The practice was in fall vigour when 80- 
journed in the land, aad wrote enthusiastically in its commendation : 
“ Ifyou go to any place, you are received with a kiss by all ; if you depart 





on a jouroey, you are diswis-ed with a kiss; you return—kisses are ex- 
changed ; they come to visit you—a Kiss the firet thing ; they leave you 


k, who, after a few coy and “ pretty defences,” found bis 
apt scholars, their lips readily obeying bis instructions. Tom 
ooe of the mob of gentlemen who wrote at ease, and very free and easily 
into the bargain, declares kissing an infallible cure for the toothache, 
It was thea a common salutation between men, although we do not sup- 
Tom’s prescription referred to male kisses. It was a'so a common 
civility in Parie, according to St. Evremond, because kisses were com- 
modities costing nothing, never wearing out, and always to be had ia 


’ 


abundance. In England, it gradually declined, not in consequence of 
the efforts of the inspired tinker, who abhorred the uncomely practice, 
and who was wont to pat down those who urged in defence that it wag 


merely a civility, by asking them, “ Why they made baulks? Why they 
saluted the most handsome, and Jet the ill-favoured ones go?” but be- 
cause it grew unfashionable in Franc». It was still in some vogue under 
William and Mary, but we fiad Rustic Sprightly complaining to the 
Spectator, that since the unbappy arrival in bis neighbourhood of a cour- 
tier who was cont d with » profound bow, no young gentlewoman 
had been kissed, though previously he had been accustomed, upon enter- 
ing @ room, to salute the ladies all round. 

In olden time, a kiss was the fee exacted by every gentleman from his 
partner in the dance ; 





What fool would dance 

If that, when dance is done, 
He may not have at yy lip 
That which ia dance he won ? 


Ariel sings: “ Cartsied whea you have and kissed ;” and Heary says to 
Aane Boleyn : 
Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly to take you ont, 
And not to kiss you ! 


Then there were “ kissing dances,” ia some of which, when the fiddler 
thought the daacers had bad enough music, he sounded two notes, which 
all understood to mean “ kies her!” In others, the kissing took place 
while the dancers were in fall career, when the gentlemen were compelled 
to dwell on the lips of their partuers almozt a minute, or they wou!d be 
too quick for the masic, and dance quite out of tune. Custom still war- 
rants stealing a kiss from a sleeping beauty at any season, and from wak- 
ing ones under the Christmas misietoe. In Russia, kisses are Easter 
offerings. There every member of a family salutes every other member; 


acquaintances greet each other with a kiss; public employés salute their 
priocipale and one another ; the general embraces officers of his 
tation from the 


nk the colonel those of his regimeat aad a de 
r ; while the captain kisses all the soldiers of his company. The 
czar salutes bis family, retinue, court, and attendants; pays a similar 
compliment to his officers on parade, the sentiaels at the palace gates, 
and a select party of private soldiers. In some parts, anybody may be 
compelled to kiss anybody else ; the est serf meeting a bi 
dame in the street has but to say : “ Christ is risen,” and he will receive 
a kies, and “ He is truly risen,” in reply. In Finland, if Bayard Taylor 
is to be credited, the women have a curious aversion to what the sex 
usually receive with pl y, if not pl A Finvish matron, 
on hearing that it was a common thing iu England for man and wife to 
kiss, a great disgust thereat, declaring emphatically that if her 
husband dared to take such a liber'y, she would give him a box on the 
ears be would feel for a month! 

In the eyes of our law, kissing a lady against her will, or without her 
— (terms not exactly synonymous), is a common aseault 

able by fine or imprisonment ; penalties not always sufficient to } nl 
susceptible mea from yielding to rosy temptation. 

In France, by the code of regulations by which the theatres are 
te a any actor kissing an actress without her consent is liable toa 

ne of so many france. The husband of a popular French actress brought 

the -lover before the tribanal for having committed the offence toa 
moet og and unwarrantable extent. The defendant at first pleaded 
consent of the lady ; this being disproved, he audac.ously offered to set- 
tle the matter by returning the kisses: 





“ Dearest » You com; 
O then, take — 
Lest I curse ay bliss ”— 


a mode of payment of cours: indignantly rejected by the plaintiff. We 

London greea-room law is on this pleasant ques- 
stage varies considerably. In general, stage 
salutes are most palpable make-believes; one popular comedian never 
trusts bis face within kiesing-range, but then his wife plays in the same 
piece, 20 he may have good reason for bis caution; others we could 
name, who, providing the kisser be fair, take the benefit of the act; and 
we remember seeing an actor, taking advantage of a favourable oppor- 
tasity, salute a pretty actress, although there was no stage direction to 
justity him—a piece of “ gag” which the lady very properiy accepted as 
ee a box on the ear as ever fair hands ie- 
t 


Every one knows how Margaret of Scotland kissed the ugly and sleer- 
ing Chartier, and how ehe justified ber taste by declaring, that a meath 
from which such a profusion of wit had proceeded needed no other 
to make it needfal. Voltaire, too, had the honour of being publicly 
kiesed in the etage-box by the young and lovely Duchess de Villars ; but 
in bis case the lady gave the salute not of her own free will, bat in obe- 
—— to the commands of the pit, mad with enthusiasm for the poet’s 
** Mero’ ? 

Kiesiag the pope’s toe was a fashion introduced by one of the Leos, 
who had mutilated his right band. me was a regal ceremoay 
practised at least as early as the days of Caligula. When the gallant 
cardinal, John of Lorraine, was presented to the Dachess of Savoy, she 
gave him her hand to kiss, greatly to the indignation of the irate church- 
mav. “ How, madam!’ exclaimed he ; “am I to be treated in this man- 
ner? I kiss the queen my mistress, who is the greatest queen in the 
world, and shall I not kiss you, a dirty little duchess? 1 would have 
you know I have kissed as adies, and of as great aod greater 
tamily than you!” Without more ado, he made for the lips of the proad 
Portaguese princess, and despite her resistance, kissed her thrice on her 
mouth before he released her with an exultant laugh. Cardinal John 
was ~ we & one mind with Selden, who thought “ to kiss ladies’ 
hands after their lips, as some do, is like little boys, who, after — eat 
the apple, fall to the ng.” Whea Charles Il. was making his tri- 
umphal progress through the land, certain ——-« ladies who were 
sented to him, instead of kissing the royal hand, in their simplicity held 
up their own heads to be kissed by the king—a blander no one would 
more readily excuse than the Merry Monarch. 

Kisses, says Sam Slick, are like creation, because are made out of 
nothing, are very good. A countryman of the maker copju- 
gates the verb thus: Burs, to kiss; rebus, to kies again; plaribas, to 
kise without regard to number; sillybus, the hand instead of the lips; 
blanderbuss, to kiss the wrong person ; omnibus, to kiss everybody in 
the room ; erebus, te kiss in the dark, K one’s own sister has been 
aptly likened to eating a veal sandwich ; carrying out the com: 
kissing one’s cousin—unless she be a particular cousin, one coming und 
the denomination “ d ’’—may be cousidered equivalent to dir- 
pow Fe wena! ee ns ee of 
the lass we , to uante, appetite- provoking combination of 
mustard, and bread. 23 7 

It is upon record that the woods of Madeira, or at any rate the people 
in them, once trembled at a kies ; and that the Scotch kissed the 
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and take the ’s word for it, that be will be content with few ; 
bat we th the lassie in the play, that “ waste not, want not, ap- 
plies to Misoes as well as to siller;”’ and such a prodigal as the jovial 
vicar, who, not satisfied with obtaining a kiss, asks the lady to add to 
that a score— 

Then to that twenty add a hundred more ; ® 

A th d to that hundred ; 

To make that thousand up a million ; 

Treble that million, and when that is done, 

Let's kiss afresh, as when we first begun ! 


deserved never again to taste the cherry ripe he so prettily sang. 

Since kissing for good-maoners’ e became a fashion of the past, 
kissing bas gone by favour ; so if any of our fair readers wiil blow a kiss 
to us, we will blow a kiss to them, and they may do so with perfect 
safety, for we never kiss and tell. 


—S 
THE NEW SHALLOW-WATER STEAMER. 


This peculiarly constructed steamer, intended for the conveyance of 
troopa a the Lower Indus, and which, ia sporting phraseology, might 
be called a “ cross’’ between Noah’s Ark and the Crystal Palace, is one 
o‘ a series of various dimensions recommeaded by a commission appointed 
by tbe government in 1857 to investigate the sabj ot of river a 
and to report on the best class of vessels for service oa the river of India. 
These are usually broad, altboagh their best channels are at various 
places comparatively varrow. In general they are tortuous, shallow, very 
rapid in flood seasons, and abound in shifting sandbanke. 

e form of boat recommended by the above commission as best adapted 
to meet these cireumstances is popularly known as the “ spoon-ended ” 
form, and resembles, ia principle, many of the native craft. Several 
steam vessels have been sent out ducing the last few years, more or less 
approximating to this model, and have been found the most useful on the 
Indian rivers. The commission recommended the still further carrying 
out of the “ spoon-ended ” principle by dispensing entirely with any ap- 
proach to an angaler form at either end of the vessels, in order to coua- 
teract, as far as ble, the difficulties to steering caused by the croes 
currents of the rivers, aad also to reduce the labour of hauling the vessel 
off a sandbank, should she at any time run aground. For ordinary pur- 
poses tug- vessels with barges attacbed thereto were recommended ; but 
for the all important service of the speedy conveyance of troops (the 
necessity for which was so apparent during the late Indian rebellion) 
vessels of the class about to be described were advised. 

The vessels are sent out to India in pieces and completed there, but 
one tag, and now this larger steamer, have been finished for previous 
trial in this country. Afterwards these vessels will have to be taken to 

ieces and packed for shipment. The dimensions of the steamer are :— 

th over all, 377 feet; beam, 46; breadth over paddle boxes, 74; 
depth, 5; ditto at paddle shafts, 12; ditto at top of arched girders, 18 ; 
working draft of water, 2; displacement of 2 feet draft, 739 tons; ton- 
nage (old measurement), 3,911. Accommodation is provided on board for 
about 800 troops and their officers. are 220 inal horse 
power, having horizontal cylinders of 55 inches diameter, and 6 feet 
stroke. 





he engi 





The diameter of the paddle wheels is 26 feet, aud the breadth of 


the floats or paddle-boards 12 feet. There ia a separate pair of small 
oscillating engines, intended to atsist in maintaining a vacuum for the 
main engines when the navigation becomes intricate. These engines are 
likewise to work crabs for hauling the vessel off sandbanks. 

The hull is constructed entirely of paddled steel, made by the Wear- 
dale Company, near Durham, and the average tensile strength of which 
is 42 tons per sectional square inch, or double that of bolt-plate iroa. 
Although built tbrougbout of excessively light ecantling, the vessel is 
rendered remarkably strong by means of the class of framework adopted. 
She is steered at each end by means of “ blades,” which instead of beia, 
worked from side to side, in the ordinary manner of rudders, are comm 
to rise or lower into the water at the proper angle. When out of action 
these blades are completely within boxes or wells, formed for their re- 
ception. Both sets are actuated simultaneously by steering wheels 
placed towards the bead of the vessel, and provision is made to work 
one set only should an accident occur to the other. The principle of 
this ingenious arrang t is patented by the inventor, Mr. A. Chaplin, 
of Glasgow. There are two tiers of cabins, placed one above the other ; 
and these, as on board American river steamers, are bouses rising above 
the vessel’s main deck. They are entirely sarrounded with Venetian 





panels, for the admission or exclusion of air. The tops of the upper tier of 


cabins form the chief promenade deck. The saloon and state rooms for 
the officers are at the fore end of the vessel. No attempt at or tal 
work bas been made, everything being plain, but substantial. 

The berths for the troops are compos:d of frames of galvanized iroa 
covered with perforated sheet zinc, for the free circulation of air. The 
lower tier of berths is constructed at a convenient height to form 
and the upper tier is placed sufficiently above the lower to allow the oc- 
eupauts to sit comfortably u t. In each maia troop room there 
is an officer's cabia par off, and 
troops is divided into five compartmente, so as to permit of separation 
in case of sickness. Fresh air, drawn from the paddile-boxes, in order 
that it may absor> moisture, is supplied to the cabins by fans worked 





with the steam power, in eufficient quantity to change tbe whole amount 


ia each troop room every half-hour. These fans are Schele’s patent, and 
being independent of gines can be worked while the ship is lying- 
to for the night, as all navigation on the Indus ceases at dark. The en- 
gineers’ cabins are placed on the extensive sponsone, where are also bath 
rooms and other accommodations, poultry houses, sbeep pens, &c. 

As a P +i against ty, i 
gauges placed inside éhe ship, 








porting this awning has received 


stays tabular, they are nevertheless very substaatial. 


he handrails all round the main and promenade decks are also tubu- 
lar, and advaatage bas beea taken of this form t> make it serve as a 
speaking tube from the pilot to the engine room. The engineering diffi- 


, the draft of water is takea by water 
analogous in priaciple to the water 
gauges of ordicary steam-boilers. The whole vessel is covered with an 
awning of the en oe sail cloth, the area of which may be estimated 
by the fact of its weighing threetons. The extensive framework for sup- 
especial attention, and while every 
care has been taken to reduce weight by making all the stanchions ani 


| oval ; and members addressing each other from the two te ends of 

| the monstrous diameter can hardly hope to make themselves heard, or 
distinctly see one another. The architect, however, bad no choice; for 
the limit wes traced before him, beyond which be could not go, and bad 
he adopted the oval form be would have been cramped for space. 

On the other hand, had he 1 eared bis vault less ambitiously, the build- 
| ing would have lost its charming proportions, and, as the semicircle has 
| been from necessity abruptly cut short at the diameter, the wall that 

terminates the building on that side not only cannot fail to look blank 
aod heavy, but leaves no depth—no sfondo—for the presideut’s chair and 
| those of his officer’s, for the mivisterial bencbes, for the shorthand 
| writers, and, on the occurre ice of the royal sitting, for the throne, which 
| are to be placed on the side facing the assembly, and which must, there- 

fore, come too far forward into the centre of the buildiag. However, 
neither chaire, nor benches, nor throne are yet in their places, and it 
would not be jast to judge of the effect from mere anticipation. On the 
somewhat blank wall forming, as it were, the spaccato of the building, be- 
sides the King’s coloseal portrait, are two inscriptions merely bearing the 
dates of the 4th of March, 1848, and the 18th February, 1861.—the bpen- 
ing of the first Sardinian and of the first Italian National Parliaments. 








Eutpervial Parliament. 


VINDICATION OF THE SARDINIAN GOVERNMENT. 
House of Commons, Thursday, Feb. 21. 


Lord E. Howarp said that, hearing that atrocities bad been. and were 
er J to be committed by the Sardinian Government and army io 
Southern Italy, he wished to ask the noble lord the Seoretary of State for 
| Foreiga Affairs whether ber Majesty’s Goveroment would use its in- 
| fluence with his Majesty King Victor Emmanuel to prevent bloodshed in 
his present hour of success, and instruc! its dipl tic and 1 
agents to keep it fully informed of the measures ordered or adopted by 
the present de facto Goverameat of Southern Italy for the purpose of re- 
establiching order. 
Lord J. Russert. —I have not thought it necessary to use any inflaence 
with Kiag Victor Emmanuel to prevent bloodshed. I should say that, 
generally, the Sardinian troops have shown as much humanity ia victory 
as they have displayed courage ia the contest (bear, hear); but there 
have certainly been cases which it was painful tor an army to deal with, 
and with which they bave dealt in a very severe manner. For instance, 
it appears that orders were seat out,—1 cannot say by whom, but orders 
proceeding from Gaeta and Rome,—according to which brigands, con- 
victs, and of the worst character were armed in parts of the 
kingdom of Naples, and committed great atrocities. In one case they 
seized a young mao, the son of a person known for bis liberal opiaioas, 
at out his eyes, and then burned him by his own fire. Atrocities of this 
Kina frequently ted indaced the syndics of the towa to arrest these 
brigands and put them in irons; but preseatly there came an order from 
Gaeta that they should be let loose again. They committed other simi- 
lar atrocities, and when the troops of the King of Sardinia came there 
they were seized, tried by a military commission, and shot. Atrocities 
of that kind cannot be dealt with according to the usual laws of criminal 
justice, or the usaal proceediags of one regular army towards another. 
It Ayr As! greatly to be lamented that, as there is now no 
army in the field to oppose that of the Kiog of Sardinia, encouragement 
continues to be given—no longer from Gaeta, to be sure, but from Rome 
(bear, hear)—to persons of the very worst character, who commit acts of 
brigandage and robbery in the villages, and pat to death in the most 
cruel manner _ persons who are supposed to differ from them in their 
opinions as to who should be King of that State. I can only say that I 
think it would be almost an affront to the Government of the King of Sar- 
dinia to b humanity tothem. I believe that it is the wish of the 
King of inia, as he has showa repeatedly by the orders which he has 
given, that, while war iscarried on, it shall be conducted with humanity ; 
and I trust, from a letter with respect to the siege of Gaeta which I re- 
ceived this morning from a correspondent, one of Her Majeaty’s — 
in that country, and which saye, “ Indeed it is a grest blessing to have 
done with the siege of Gaeta, and you will see, as I before predicted, the 
whole kingdom of Naplee, or rather Southern Italy, will settle down iato 
a state of tranquillity nearly equal to that of Tuscany, Romagna, and Bo- 
logoa” (bear hear,)—that encouragment will no longer be given to the 
robberies and murders which have for some time been committed in 
Southern Italy. (Hear, hear.) 4 
Lord J. Manxens —Will the noble lord allow me to ask a question as 








appears in any of the papers which bave b2en laid upon the table of the 
ouse, or from what source it comes, and wether be will be willing to 
communicate to the House any papers ia which it is contained ? 
Lord J. Russet. —The information came to me from the Sardinian 
Minister (0 tion cheers.) I have no documents to produce, but I 
certainly believe that it is trae informatioa. (Ministerial cheers.) 


BRITISH SHIPPING AT CHARLESTON, 

Friday, Feb. 22. 

Mr. E. Forster rose to ask the noble lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he had any objection to lay upon the table of 
the House a copy of the recent correspondence between Her Moajesty’s 
Minister at Washingtoa and the United States’ Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs relative to the clearance of British vessels in the port of 
Charleston, South Carolina. Having referred to the circumstances which 
bad rendered necessary the correspondence between Lord Lyons and the 
United States’ Government, tbe hon. gentleman said that, without going 
into the question as to whether diplomacy should ia general be secret 
or open, he was conviaced that any attempt to carry out secret diplo- 
macy with the United States would fail, because, if the documents which 
passed between the two countries were not published on this side the At- 
lantic, they would be ferreted out by the writers for the press on the 
otber. He was the last man who would wish that we should interfere 
in the lamentable quarrel between our friends and kinsmen in America, 
bat it must not be forgotten that we had treaties with the United States’ 


calty in the constraction of this vessel was, to adopt such a class of Government, and there‘ore with all the States, for the suppression of the 


framework that, while still possessin 


meat, and also many of the plans for sti 
vessel, resemble the Americau river steamers. me vessels on the 
are 100 feet longer than this troop steamer, but not so wide. 


dom so little as 4 feet, or double that of Mr. Winter’s design. 


great strength, the quantity or 

weight of —_ — in building her : ould be so small as to ensure the 

excessively li draft of 2 feet. In principle the general arrange- 
Pain onl strengibeniog this the noble lord at the head of the Government, he should be glad to see 

hone 

The draft 

of water, however, both of the larger American and Rhone boats is sel- 


The ca- 


slave trade, treaties which both in honour and by our interest we were 
bound to see carried out ; and therefore, although he hed every confi- 
dence in the noble lord the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 


them take counsel with the country in any eventuality which might 
arise. 

Lord Jony Rosser. —* * * * As to the correspondence asked for by 
the bon. member for Bradford, I shall be most willing to produce it, and 


bins of the American boats frequen'ly rise from 40 19 50 feet above the EF expect to be able to lay it upon the table on Monday next. (Hear, 


main deck, whereas those of the Indian troop steamer do not exceed 15 hear.) 
feet ; so that, although the hold on the water dae to the 2 feet draft is | 2°": 
less than that of the American boats, which have so long and successfally 
navigated the Hadson and the Mississippi, this troop steamer has pro- 


portiovably less top hamper. 


Tue vessel was tried on the measared miles in Long Reach and Graves- 
end Reach, the average speed at‘aincd being twelve statute miles per 
hour, and the prevalent opinion of the many competent authorities on 
board was, that the vessel would amply fulfil her inteaded object.— Lon- 


don Daily News, Jan. 2A. 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENT HOUSE AT TURIN. 


In a space between three and four months (writes a Turin correspon- 
deot), and at an outlay of half a million of frances, the Eagiceer Peyron 


bas built a wooden shed or barracoo 
be looked upon as a masterpiece of art. 
®ponding ia sige and sh 


and with the high vault sloping up to the skyli 
curve, enclosing an ampbithbeatre with 500 or 600 of the r 


jest and 


hear.) I think it is higbly honourable to the Consul at the place. (Hear, 
He was placed in considerable difficulty, not being able to ac- 


he did not neglect the interests of British ehipping. (Hear, hear.) 
i ae 


THE FIRST GOVERNMENT DEFEAT. 





departments, witbout parl 
the anti 
Here, however, is a salient point ; a crag 


Tbe new principle advanced by Mr. Hubbard, on the authority of Mr. 
James Wilson, is to assess income in proportion as it is available for im- 





b as be is fast exhausting the sources of it. Call the remaining 


easiest feats the most refined luxury could delight to loll in. The walls | two-thirds his real income, and tax it. That is Mr. Hubbard’s principle, 


all roand are buog with the sbields of all the towns in Italy,—all those 
that figured in the old oval chamber of last year, plus all those of the 
Marches, Umbria, Naples, and Sicily, and minus, alas! those of Chambery 
. othiog could be lighter and more 

airy, nothing purer and chaster, nothing lovelier than the design. The 
a rests pleased on every side ; the faults of the edifice are not faalts of 
architeet, but the locality. The dimensions, as people conversant 
with the proportions’ of Agrippa’s Rotunda must be aware, are decidedly | own part, we have ever defeod:d the incom 
too gigantic for an assembly of other men than Stentors. There is some- 


and Annecy, Nice and Mentone. 


thing appal 
have no triding faith in his lungs if he venture to 
all those seats are tenanted, those galleries thronged. 


liog in the Jook even of the empty building ; and a man need | operations of commerce and trade. 
demandar la parola when 


and Moreover, 
‘the semicircular form is by ao means s9 well alapted for sound as the 


be considered. The income tax does demoralise the taxpayer in more 





was impracticable to a 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
on the national morality will now receive 


































































to the information which he has just given us ; whether that information of 


knowledge the new Government that sprang up; but at the same time 


This is the first blood drawn this session. Up to this moment there has 
been nothing done that a not have been done by ministers and their 
tever meeting. There bas been nothing 
to tell, not a bit of parliamentary gossip worth sending to your friend at 
The most striking feature of the session has been the 
want of its usual features, and we could only notice what there was not. 
Thi a Li in S wortd’ot the samen as 
up out of the soil. Thiok, of all men w uiet ex-gover- 
o, which, all things considered, must 4 of the Bank knockiag over the Chancellor of the 


Imagine a semicircle, corre- | striking a fatal blow at the principle of the income tax! 
to one-half of the Roman Pantheon, only one The news oa : f 


metre and a half less in diameter, and fall as lofty, with two most ele- 
gant rows of old Lombard or Byzantine penton supporting galleries, 


xchequer, and 


mediate ex itare. A lawyer or a physician, for example, it may be 
t with a graceful | said, must in common pradence put by every year a third of his income, 


to which we give as much place as the house gave last night—a right to 


ways than one. Besides puttiog him on bis mettle to me»t wrong with 
wrong, it assames acd instils the dangerous notion that all his annoal 
earning is really disposable income. It makes him not only dishonest 
but improvident. Is encourages him to forget what itself utterly ig- : 
nores—that his brain is but a very poor a to draw upon, Fof our | young men of to-day. His last opera, the thirty-ninth that he bas writ- 
tax as a means of raising | ten if I don’t mistake, contains a number of “ motifé,” agreeable, lively, 
money, when money was wanted, without needlessly disturbing the | piquant, and arifally disposed. It is not passionate music ; it does not 
We have held that such a defence | carry you away: but there is something sprightly and charming in it, 
manent retention of the tax. But, i@tween | as in Voltaire’s small pieces of verse. Far inferi 
abberd, the principle of the tax and its effect | aad to the “ Domino Noir,” La Ci 


sire. Perhaps we shall go on paying the whole tax, but sball k 
better the reason why, & shall feel ourselves addressed res ceaeeaie 
beings, not merely fleeced at the discretion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.— Times, Feb. 20, 


———<= 


PARISIAN LETTERS. 
NO. XII. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 

Beyond doubt Freach gaiety is dead ; and vainly have I looked for a 
trace of it during the Joura Gras. I bad reckosed on the licence of the 
Carnival affording me a good opportunity for observing how people 
amuse themselves in Paris; bat I have seen nothiag, heard nothing, that 
jastifies the old reputation of these Gauls, once such scoffars, euch jes- 
tere, such madmea. Expressing my disappointment t> a poet whom I 
greatly affect, he replied to me : 

Nous avons tout perdu, tout jusqu’ A ce gros rir 

Gonflé de gaité Panes et és bee ae ms 

Ce rire d’ autrefois, ce rire des aieux 

Qui jaillissait da cwur comme un flot de via vieux : 
rire®ans envie et sans haine profonde, 

Pour n’ y plus revenir, est parti de ce monde, 

It is the author of the Jambes, Monsieur Auguste Barvier, who speaks 
thus; and truth compels me to become the echo of his poetic and plaln- 
tive voice. Neither on Sunday, nor oa Mardi Gras, did joyous masque- 
rades take possession of the streets. At long intervals one might see 
some poor devil ia feminive disgujse, or some wretched woman in male 
attire, arm-in-arm with her miserable lover equally travestied ; but, with 
the exception of such couples, infrequent and scandalous and paid by the 
police, and save a few honest artisans endeavouring to enliven their 
misery by a similar process, there really was nothing that caught the 
eye. ‘lhe procession of the Bceaf Gras alone recalied the caraival of 
other days ; drawing together also an ianumerable orowd, at every point 
where the marvellous animal was to appear. Annua!lz, at this period, 
a butcher of Paris distinguishes himself by buying the finest oxen that 
Normandy breeders send io an appointed “ competitive examination ;” 
and it is precisely because the Procession of the Boeuf Gras is nothing more 
than a puff of some raiser of stock and some master-butcher, that it has 
survived, and basa chance of loag surviving, the old-time absurdities now 
dead for ever. I omit any description of the gigantic and eplendid 
beasts; your readers probably hear enough about fat oxen. A word 
only of the carnavalesque acceseories that ravished the eyes of the crowd. 
Let us look with them at the Cavaliers Mousquetaires, the Squires of the 
Middle Ages, the Freach Guards, who open the march of the fattest of 
the heroes of the day. In the midst of the opea space between their 
double files, is seen, upon an elegant little car, an immense sheep, very 
white and profusely ribboned. For guard there-is » shepherd from the 
Opera-Comique, with his crook ; not far from the shepherd is a young 
lass seated on a ebeaf; and by her side, half-hidden in foliage, may be 
observed a tiny Capid. The allegory is not very original, may seem 
to you quite worthy of Florian or of Mr. Areéae Houseaye ; but it was 
none the less successful, I assure you. At the tail of the procession came 
the traditioaal car, whereon were huddled-up the gods and cases of 
Olympus. Young Love appeared to have a bad cold in bis head, and 
Time had evideatly been keeping it up. Venus herself had not 
disdained mortal aliment; why should she have shown herself over- 
proud? It would have been contrary to the antique practice; and a 
glass of wine, when a north-easter is blowing on a February Sunday, is 
worth at least as much as ambrosia. 

Bat let us leave this cortege to take its way successively to the resi- 
deaces of the Ministers, to the Tuileries, to the Chambers, to the Ambas- 
sadors’, to the Invalides, to the Jockey-Clab—wherever, in short, refreah- 
ments are to be bad or a “ tip’ may be expected. Let us not be 
engulphed in this dense mass at the risk of being suffocated ; rather let 
us profit by the bright sun of Mardi Gras to enjoy one Spriog-like day 
io the alleys of the Boie de Boulogne. 

Just the same throng here, as on the Boulevards! Four rows of carriages 
advance with difficulty, and you must stop at every step. Bat what do 
Isee? Iam not mistakeo, In the middle of the double lines which are 
absolutely blocked, who is it seated in that phaeton, and himself ho! 
the reins of a pair of high-bred horses? Yes, traly, it is the Emperor, 
in a grey overcoat and wearing a bat oon set on one side. I do not 
recognise the elderly gentleman with whom he gossips familiarly ; only 
I see that everybody round me appears cunpiond that the master of 
France shou!d thas mix bimself up in a crowd seeking fresh air in default 
hey Every one however respects the incoguito of Napoleon, who 

by the way very weary and much aged. 
Now that we koow precisely where we are, and what bas become of 





i eed a 
lucrative. The facile and wonderful pencil of Gustave Doré has — 
duced in an illustrated journal some scenes in these Bals Masqués. It is 
impossible to cousult a witaess more faithfal or more clever. 1 refer you 
therefore to those most correct and amusing drawings, omitting to re- 
peat what I have already written on the subject of these Parisian satur- 
nalia. 

Io private drawiag rooms, fétes contiaue to succzed fétes, and Lent so 
far bas not checked the rush of the dancers. Many Children’s and Fancy- 
Dress Balls have been given during the Carnival; that of Monsieor le 
Ministre d’Etat, in the beautifal rooms of the new Loavre—decorated by, 
but not for, Mr. Fould—made a great talk and justly so. Madame de Wa- 
lewski wae its queen, and acquitted herself with charming grace of her du- 
ties as m'stress of the house. She was costumed as Winter’s Night; her 
drees of bluck lace was eprinkled with flakes of cilver, and an exquisite coif- 
fure, in imitation of boar-frost, played above ber hair which was pow- 
dered with gold. The Emperor, in a black domino and maeked, was 
present at this brilliant party, aud made the tour of the rooms, giving bis 
arm to Madame de Walewski. He must have admired many of the cos- 
tumes, which were really aimirable ; the men, for once, had rivalled the 
women in the richness, the picturesqueners, or the piquant though his- 
toric aptness of their settiogs-off. It is very rarely that one sees fancy- 
costumes, so varied, so elegant, so correctly made up, so interesting, so 
splendid, so truly made to charm the eye. The entrance of the slej 
and the Skaters’ Qaadrille made a great sensation ; bat the Pol 
dance so enraptared the lookers on, that it was eocored as though at a 
theatre, and the dancers were forced to repeat is. Mr. Troploog, who io 
his quality of a bigh-placed Magistrate had obtained permission to 
keep on his ugly every-day coat—the only black coat there that evening 
—Mr. Troplong must have felt some surprise at finding himself face to 
face with Mr. Dupin! Mr. Dupin at the masked ball of the Count de 
Wale weki—there’s a proof for you that the Carnival will never die out. 
Of course, I mean the Carnival of m rals. 

Bat the remembrance of all this carries me too fer ; having many sub- 
jects to touch upon, I cannot linger over all thes: balls, public, princely, 
aristocratic, and plebeiav. Be ides, if I hang any longer round these 
greceful women, who have found the means of appearing still io the 
éclat of youth and freshness, after thirty or forty consecutive nights de- 
yoted to waltzing and coquetry, you may mistake me for a dancer—me 
who never in my life went through a single cotillou! 

1 pass on therefore to the Opéra Comique ; and in assisting at the re- 
presentation of La Circassienne, we bave not quite done witt carnaval- 
esque disguises, though I need not go through the libretto of this last 
work of een Scribe and Auber. It is a tissue of improbabilities and 
impossibilities, in which one sees a ) espe sent by the Emperor of Ras- 
sia to take cut-ot-door sketches in the mids: of a rigorous winter and in 
@ country where one must camp beneath snow and ice ; and in which 
one makes acquaintance with a Sultan and the customs of a Harem, 
such as are exclusively known to Mr. Scribe himself. The tricks of 
the author of the “‘Crown Diamonds” cannot be analysed; every one 
knows that he hes reduced dramatic art to a series of surprises sprang 
upon you. La Circastienne is the work of a veteran and belongs to a liber- 
tine age ; but it is a remarkable instance of what may be effected by an 
uprestrained imagination, ded by a wond kaowledge of the 

and by a dramatic tact absolutely consummate. 

bat it is pot the piece—neither the prose or verse of Mr. Scribe—that 
| draws me to the Opéra Comique ; it is the music of Mr. Auber, of that 
— man whom I meet taking his daily promenade on the Boule- 

varte, and who, at the age of 79, bas more of youth in him than the 





ior to “ Fra Diavolo” 
Circassienne is a work that I place about on 


1 the illustration we can de- | a level with “ L’Haydée.”” The overture, without ranking with the best, 
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The Alvion. 
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is destined to become soon popular; and it closes with a waltz-move- 
ment, slow and voluptuous, which occurs again in the second act of the 
opera, and which forms indeed the most original and the best-relithed 
All the first act is delicious, and the only fault in the work is 
that ite musical interest becomes more feeble as it progresses. The law | 
of crescendo should always be observed, bat one can forgive un octogena- 
rian not being faithful to it, secing that in so many instances be bas 
thown how well be cao follow it. 
At the Théatre Lyrique, bas been given Mr. Clapiseon’s 3-act operu, 
Madame Grégoire, the heroine ot Béranger, to dear to lovers of song. 


| been done in China, for the last quarter of a centary and by successive 


admivistrations. His Lordsbip’s motion for the production of certain 
papers was agreed-to ; but as he bas acquired a name for being always 
dissatisfied with every thing and every body, his general views will not 
be similarly honoured. Lord Wodehouse, Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who replied, was more succeseful in defence of the Coolie 


| exportation system as at present conducted, than of the Opiam trade at 
any period. The former he described, and we hope with reason, as 


The joyous old gossip of the poet is singularly metamorphosed in the | voluntary and hamane; the latter he justified under the absurd 


manner the author of | 


piece, and bas not inepired ia any extraordioar 


“La Fanchonnette.” It Is true that, in losing Madame Mioran Carvalho, 
the Théatre Lyrique bas lost its nightingale. 


plea that the entrance of opium into China is inevitable. No 
| wonder that his Peers applaaded—for men like to bave their uneasy 


At the Opera the Tannhauer is in active rehearse], and it will soon | consciences relieved—when he assured them, and they took the assertion 
break forth with its explosions of trombones and instruments germanico- | for argument, that the legalization of this traffic and the impost of a 


philosophico democratic. Already Liszt has errived in Paris, where all | 
the “ musicians of the futare” have agreed to meet, to swell the triumph | 
of their king-prophet, Kicbard Wagner. Waiting my doom to undergo 
these deafening tempeste, or these instrumeatal riches destined to bide a 
great paucity of ideas and a plentiful lack of inventien, I continue to 
enjoy to the full the splendid concerts of the Conservatoire, the delightful 
Matinées musicales of the violinist Alard, and the soirées of Jules Schal- 
hoff. (We reserve for next week some pleasant remorks upon these, and 
other artistic items. Ad. Ald.) 

Death continues his ravuges in the Parisian world of Letters and Art. | 
He has carried off Madame Stéphanie Wraissinet, ao improvisatrice who | 
contended often and victorious!y with Bugéne de Pradei ; André Hoff- 





moderate duty was the most hamane and reasonable arrangement that 


could be made!—On the same evening Mr. Hubbard gained a slight 


triumph over the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as d by us last 





week and recorded elsewhere with some detail.—On the 21st, Lord Jobn 


Russell gave anotber insta!ment of moral support to the Sardinian go- 
vernment, d-propos to a very silly request made to him by Lord Edward 
Howerd. As this matter has more thaa a transient interest, we copy & 
report of it in full. 

Friday night, the 22nd ult., was signalised by several noteworthy dis- 


mann, a comic actor, of a certain talent ; Heori Etienne, son of the dra- | cussionr. In the Upper House, the affair of the Artillery regiment of 


matic author ; Edwards, Eogivcer-in-obief to the Eastern Rail-Road, and 
son of a distioguisbed engiveer to whom we are indebted for the great 
pamp at Chaiilot, which for 40 years has supplied a large part of Paris 
with water; Eugene Guinot, the unwearied writer ; the Baron de Crou- 
seilber, formerly Minister under Louis Philippe, woo suok under a chill 
that succe: ded a very warm discussion with Prince Napoleon in a cow- 
mittee of the Senate ; finally, Eugene Scribe, strack by apoplexy while 
in bis e going to see one of his friends. 
raiesinet and Eugésce de Pradel are replaced by Mr. Alexan- 
der Ducros, of Nimes, an astovishing improvisatore, for whom verse is a 
baltiedore and rhyme a shuttlecock, aad who is obtaining this winter a 
well-merited enccess, in drawing-rooms wherein jeux de l'esprit are still 
ed ; but the death of Scribe leaves an irreparable void ; and the place 
of Eugene Guinot remsios vacant, and no one will offer himself to fill it. 
Born at Mareeilles in 1805, this amiable writer settied himself in Paris 
towards 1835. He had been admiited to the Bar at Aix, but deserted it, 
to devote himself exclusively to letters. To him we owe a style of light 
sonelp, which bas been of Jate mach used aod abused ; I mean those re 
oues de Paris, those little weekly chroniques, that require a pen, quick, 
fu), flexible, and piquant. Eugéne Guisot excelled in stories that 
ve, like roses, bat the space of a morning. He poseessed an abounding 
imagination, and had the art of inventing elight romances of a sentimen- 
tal turn, for wb'ch his readers acquired ao ineatiable appetite. Sach was 
his facility, that be was able for ceveral years to hold the first rank with 
two weekly chroniques, and to charm the public as well under the name 
of Pierre , a8 under that of Eagéoe Guinot. His Causeries Paris- 
tennes ow Revues de Paris are an inexhaustible mine of subjects for come- 
dies or vaudevilies, which bave been pretty well explored ; he himself, 
under the assumed name of Paul Vermond, bas borrowed from it the can- 
vas of many a dramatic trifle, among others Lehain a ignan, Le Lion 
@t le Rat, and Suzanne, one of the best creations of that excellent actrese, 
Dejazet. In bis character ef misanthropist, but an amiable misanthro- 
pist, Eugene Guinot voluntarily kept out of Paris, and it is to bis love for 
that we owe Les Bords du Rhin, Un Eté 4 Bade, and another book 
enti Les Soirées d’ Avril. You perceive the labour of this unmalicious 
ipper, of thie inexhaustible wit, represents (he equivalent of fifty vo- 
umes ; judge from this what it is requisite to bring out in Paris of our 
“7, 8 order (o secure something of a name and a modest livelihood. 
re is much talk just now of another death—of the death of Mr, 
Mirés’ credit, and of the crumbling away of the flnancier’s fortane, who 
has been nick-named here le finuncier de passoye. The allusion is smart ; 
you may remember, | told you that oue of the recently constructed Pas- 
sages bad been christened after him.—The ruin of the Grand Tark’s 
banker will not eend up the bonds of the Oitoman Empire.—The Grand 
Turk of Italy seems to me to be also a very “ sick man.” I bave read 
the arraignment of the Pope’s temporal power, just published by Mr. 
Arthar de la Guéronniére, under the title of La France, Rome, e U Italie, 





and ite its amenities of form and affected reticence of language, I 
cannot help likening this remarkable brochure to the clever and amusing 
RR ae oa Otrtes Denes ond of Soy Coenen. 

‘ar is commenced between the Vatican and the Palace of the Tuileries ; 


it will be mortal to one at least of the two adversaries. Napoleon, 
abrewd tactician as he is, desires to entangle France in his personal po- 
bence the apparent concessions of late date, aud the Addiess to 
the Senate and the Legis!ative Chamber are presently to reply. I 
have been profoundly interested in what I learn of the preliminary and 
ted discussions in the Committee-rooms of the Senate—tbe 
to the public debates in the two Chambers, which will take place 
the end of the month. So far, the Government appears to bave at 
its disposal an imposing majority, and the Legitimist Ultramontane 
party not to reckon in the Chamber of Deputies more than about 25 
votes.—-An attentive reading of /'Ezposé de la Situation de |’ Empire does 
not enable me to see clearly into the financial condition of the country. 
This Jong document, expreseed somewhat after the American manner, 
embodies much statistical information that I shall sift and transcribe for 
you in my next letter. This one is already sufficiently long ; and yet I 
ve not en of the iesue (foreseen) ot the Paterson-Eonaparte suit, 
bor ot the on the affairs of Syria, nor of the Conference for 
lating the terms of a new Treaty of Commerce between France and 
mm, nor of the newly resolved expedition to Cochin-Chiaa, nor of 
the carious Chinese Maseum in the gallery on the ground floor of the 
Pavilion Marran at the Tuileries, nor of the beauti‘ul experiments in 
electric ~ pee made, in the court-yard of the Palace, in presence of 
the Emperor Empress. If I were to omit nothing of what I bave 
seen, aod read, ia the past forinight—not two columns, but two 
whole pages of your journal would have to be pat at my disposal, and 
es nor your readers would forgive such a trespass upon your 
time yocr patience. I lay down my pen therefore, though ie, y 
that “le silence est la démission de |’esprit,” which may be 

ly rendered, “ silence is the giving up the ghost colloquial.” 

To this, however another poet long ago respouted : 
La parole est d’ argent, mais le silence est d’ or, 
Words may be silver—Silence is of gold. 
Paris, February 21, 1861. 

THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK, 

WHE, CULBARATE THEIR tIvu ANNIVERSARY DINNER AT THE ASTOR 
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Monday Evening, 18:h inst, at six o’cloex. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1861. 


A Week in Parliament, and out of it. 

If the Liverpool mails to the 27th ult. be dull so far as political inci- 
dents are concerned, they show that the national law-makers in either 
House have commenced the session in earnest. Their talk bas been un- 
usually varied, and in some instances lively ; so that, although we caa- 
not pretend to register one fiftieth part of the proceedings of two bodies 
nambering conjointly more thao a thousand members, a slight glance at 
the prominent debates may not be out of place. 

Moody Earl Grey, on the 19th ult., took time and pains—represented 
by four colomaos in next morning’s Report —to pall to pieces all that has 


Tipperary militia gave occasion to Lord Herbert, War Minister, to avow 
most candidly that he had made a blunder in his intention to embody 
that corps with her Majesty’s Royal Regiment of Artillery. Our mili- 
tary readers are familiar with the circumstances ; and the only new 
point therefore is that Lord Herbert and the Dake of Cambridge had the 
unusual manliness to retrace an erroneous official step, in deference to 
public opinion, and in justice to a corps of ecientific officers who, having 
acquired their standing by labour and service, naturally resented the 
placing inexperienced new comers on a level with themselves. Lord 
Herbert, we should add, has earned more credit by his efforts at repara- 
tion, than he lost by the original error. Ia the kindest manner, com- 
missions in the Line have been offered to several of the disappointed 
Tipperary officers, and accepted by a few. 

Bat it is to that evening’s transactions in the House of Commons that 
attention has beea more generally directed. What passed with reference 
to British trade with South Carolina has been widely published, and may 
be found in another columo.—There was also a coosiderabie interchange 
of remarks—debate or discussion it can ecarcely be called —conceraing 
North American postal subsidies in general, and the Canard and Gal- 
way mail contracts in particular. The parties interested will probably 
have been able to make out the drift of what fell from sundry lips, in- 
cluding those of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. For our own part, we 
must cay that it escapes us ; unless it be thas once in a while some econo- 
mical M. P. feels scandalised at the payment of £173,000 per annum 
to the Cunard company, but is puzzled to show how the service could 
be as well and as permanently conducted withoat it. 

Judge Haliburton—plain Mr. Halibarton in Parliament—has had a 
rare stroke of luck, for what is a Coloniet without a grievance? The 
Anderson Slave Case came ia his way ; could he resist it? Not a bit; 
with a zeal befitting a whole-hearted friend of the Colonies, and with a 
raciness peculiarly his own, he threw down bis brace of complainte on 
bebalf of the Canadian people. The first was the irsae of the noted 
writ of Aabeas corpus by the English Court of Queen’s Bench, which 
was warded-off practically, if not repudiated, in the Province ; which was 
perhaps a legal blunder ; but which only “ caused the greatest consterna- 


. | tion In the Colony” if the Colony be faithfully represented by the New 


York Herald and journals of similar cast. In this simple matter of fact, 
Jadge Haliburton was entirely misinformed. This terrible invasion of 
constitutional rights was far less thaa a nine days’ wonder ; its legality 
will be tranquilly tested by certain Lords and Gentlemen learned in the 
law, with or without the inspiration afforded by Wig and gown ; and it 
will at least prove more of a beacon than a precedent as regards the 
fature.—The secuad allegation against the Colonial Office was that the 
Duke of Newcastle had transcended his rights, in directing the Canadian 
authorities not to give up the prisoner under certain circumstances. 
What business had the Dake to send out any orders at all? Advice 
might be given to a Colonial Governor; but the notion of orders was 
offensive beyond measure to the advocate who spoke, and would be 
deemed an insult to the Colonists? This will be held even in Canada, if 
we mistake not, to be taking ground needlessly high. It is obvious that the 
law-courts could only direct the setting-free, not the extradition of the man; 
and that this latter is entirely a State affair. Mr. Fortescue, on bebalf of 
the Government, replied therefore very quietly, and with marked suc- 
cess, explaining the one grievance and denying the other. He stated also 
a little fact that is new tous, but that came out with a good grace on this 
occasion. When the Dake of Newcastle sent out the famous Queen’s 
Bench writ, he wrote a despatch to the acting Governor-General of Cana- 
da, instructing him to be guided by the opinion of bis Canadian law-ad- 
visers in taking any action upon it. On the whole, though we are 
extremely glad to fiad Judge Haliburton so keenly awake to the honour 
and interests of his absent friends, we must say that he did not gain 
much by his motion. The Government declined to lay before the House 
the official correspondence hereon. It contains, or may contain, rome 
delicate allusion—not in reference to Colonial and Imperial relations— 
but in reference to a possible poiat at issue between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Again, in one of the long and unprofitable talks aboat the Slave Trade 
and the inefficiency of our attempts at suppressing it, which occurred in 
the Lower House on Tuesday, the 26th ult., these latter countries were 
made by several speakers to assume antagonistic positious. There was 
mach of the old story over again, touching the abase of the American flag 
and American unwillingness to cruise in concert. But while using plain 
language on this special poiat, both Lord Palmerston and Lord Johan 
Russell threw in a word or two, showing that the unfrieadly feeling did 
not extend beyond this unhappy topic. Deprecatiag the excessive sensi- 
tiveness felt here oa the sabject of the national flag, even when it floats 
over a craft stigmatised as piratical, our Premier said thas this arose 
“from motives tor which we ought perhaps to respect it ;” while our 
Foreiga Secretary, in telling his bearers how he had exhorted the Gov- 
erameat of this country to take a certain course, gracefully alluded to 
“the Great Republic, which I hope may still remaia the United States 
ot America.” This was in better taste than his Lordship’s subsequently 
expressed determivation to persist on all occasions in remonstrances pro- 
nounced by this government to be officious and offensive. The Whig 
Lecturer for the benefit of all mankind became here too rudely apparent ; 
nor was it generous to make this remark, now that his old correspondent, 
General Cass, is out of the way, and the actual American Secretary of State 
has other cases in baad. Is it an exouse that since his diplomatic fiasco 
at Vienna, his subsidence from the head of the Cabinet, and the ludicrous 
fizzle of his efforts at Parliamentary Reform, Lord Joha habitually 
makes up by strong language for his somewhat diminished personal im- 
portance ? 

Enough of speechee, leading to insignificant reeults—and we omit many 
that figure at great length ia the newepapers. In one notice of motion 





we see, on the contrary, a great coming event—coming we know not 





how soon, but doomed, we think, tocome. Sir J. Elphinstone is about 
to bring forward a proposition for sweeping away the cumbrous estab- 
lishment of the Admiralty, reproached as the strong hold of jobbing and 
favouritiem, and replacing it by a Minister of Marine, aided by a coancit 
of three naval officers. 

If Paris bas ite great scandal just now, England, most deeply do we 
regret to say it, bas her own causes for uneasiness. That another joint- 
stock Bank in London has been robbed of a large sum of money by a 
dishonest clerk, would only be another proof of the increasing desire for 
wealth however obtained, and of the decreasing care and respon- 
sibility of Trustees vested with the charge of other men’s 
property. But that Mr. Laing, the new financial Minister of India, 
should be cited at the bar of public opinion as a dishoaoured and dis- 
honourable dabbler in railway contracts, is a grievous annoyance to those 
who uphold, as we do, the general integrity of oar pablic men. This ex- 
posure, it mast be said, is an ez parte one, occurring in the Report of the 
Committee of Iavestigation into the affairs of the Canadian Great 
Western Railway. We do not purport to dilate on it; besides, it 
would be only fair to bear what Mr. Laiog bas to say io reply, before 
one condemns him or the Government that appuinted him. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Maurice Fitzbardinge Berkeley, the owner of 
Berkeley Castle and the Berkeley Estates, has failed to establish his 
claim to the Peerage, before the Committee of Privileges in the House of 
Lorde. 

Notwithstandiog wars and ramoars of wars, and notwithstanding a re- 
duction as regards both the United States and Australia, the vast Export 
Trade of the United Kingdom swellei up, last year, beyond all former 
proportions. For 1859 its official value is recorded at one hundred and 
thirty millions sterling; for 1860 it is set down at one handred and 
thirty-five millions ! 


The European Continent; Troubles but no War. 
The general tenour of continental advices leads to the hope, if not to 
the belief, that a general war may be avoided, unless it be precipitated, 
for purposes of his own, by the Emperor of the French. 

In Paris indeed, at this moment, Plutus occupies men’s minds and 
journalists’ pens, while Mars is thrust into the back ground. Oftenand. 
ofven in these colamas have we protested that the apparent financial 
prosperity of France was fictitious, and that the gigantic schemes fostered 
by the government were dangerous, however plausible. Monsieur Mires, 
who bought up newspapers and built streets and propped up the cramb- 
ling pecuniary edifice of the Turkish Empire, was at last accounts a close 
prisoner in a Paris prison, charged with forgery, misappropriation of 
funds, and we know not what else that is base in dealings with the world 
of commerce! A Receiver of Taxes takes refuge, in suicide, from shame, 
Nobody knows on whom the next blow will fall. But the system once 
set going, it is difficult to change or abandon it. A programme of works 
to be executed in the capital this year, to promote the glory of the 
master, and to give employmeat to his men, bas been published, and sug- 
gests that an Aladdin’s Lamp must have been discovered at the Tuil- 
eries. 

It is scarcely needful to record that the Freach Chambers have drafted 
Addresses in reply to his Majesty’s late speech, particuler'y approving 
his foreign policy. If they can understand it, they must be wondrous 
wise. The world at large is fast coming to the conclusion, to which we 
came long ago—namely, that he has none whatever, but shifts his pro- 
gramme daily or hourly,as may suit the exigencies of the moment.— 
Neither will we trouble the reader with remarks opoo the pamphlet 
80 much criticised, the new enigma on the affairs of Italy out of which 
every one bas been trying to divine a fature. Dark in this respect, it is 
otherwise a gross panegyric of Imperial excellencies, a beaping of coals 
of fire upon the Papal head. We pause only to note one brief 
and neatly-turned phrase, because we see that absurd impor- 
tance is attached to it. With epigrammatio terseness so dear to 
the French soul, it is written: “we cannot imagine an Italy 





little sentence all argument was exhausted. If, however, Mr. de la Guer- 
roniére cannot conceive either of these contingencies, Italians experience 
no such difficulty. If for Avignon of the fourteenth century, we substi- 
tute Jerusalem of this nineteenth, the pamphleteer is answered. The 
Syrian occupation by French troops—the duration of which is undeter- 
mined by the sitting Conference—might facilitate some such arrange- 
ment. We throw out the hint, though, as a possibility alone ; there are 
sure indications that the French garrison will hold on to Rome until 
driven out by very shame. The best news is that the Sardiaian Senate, by 
a vote of 129 to 2, has passed an act vesting in Victor Emmanuel and bis 
successors the title of Kiog of Italy. Rome rejoiced on hearing that 
Gaeta had surrendered. Even Venice smiled as plainly as her myriads 
of Austrian jailers would permit. 





Affairs Colonial; Newfoundland 

Tidings of the resignation or dismissal of the ministry of Mr. Kent 
reached us last week from Newfoundland, by way of Canada; and we 
had hopes that a direct arrival might inform ue how far the Premier’s 
position as a Commissioner on the iast Fishery Commission was a mov- 
ing cause thereto. At present we are in the dark, knowing only that the 
House of A bly has add d to the Imperial Government a very earn- 
est remonstrance against their maritime and territorial rights being modi- 
fied, without their acquiescence or approval previously granted ; and that 
Sir Alexander Bannerman, as appears by a Message to the House, dated 
February 5, is of opinion that these rights will be preserved ; but it is obvi- 
ous that this is a mere genera! opinion and commits his Excellency to no- 
thing. What are the rights in qaestion ? This is a much more serious mat- 
ter than the impolitic and perhaps illegal treepass of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in England upon its namesake in Westera Canada. Yet are we loath 
to believe that any Eoglish Ministry would stave off difficulty with Louis 
Napoleon and enable him to strengthen bls maritime power, by ceding 
a valuable Colonial privilege, and irritatiag the most ioyal of subjecte. 
Have the Newfoundlanders no influential friend in either Houre of the Im- 
perial Parliament? Questions hereon ought to be asked by Lord Derby 
or Mr. Disraeli ; and they would be, we doubt not, if proper application 
were made to them. 


The Union and the Confederation. 

The most important news of the week is the generally credited ramoar 
that Mr. Lincoln has determined to withdraw Major Anderson and his 
small garrison from Fort Sampter, for the military reason that it is im- 
possible to reinforce it withoat war on a large scale, in face of the for- 
midable preparations made for defending all approaches. The supplies in 
the Fort are also well-nigh exhausted. Coming from General Scott, these 
professional reasons are deemed unanswerable, though the proposal was 
and perhaps is intensely unacceptable to a portion of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabi- 
net. As deeply interested lookers-on, we may be permitted to express 
oar gratification at this possible solution of one ever-threatening difi- 
culty ; and glad are we to see that the Charleston papers cordially welcome 
the prospect of such an arrangement. The force there assembled and armed 
and drilled had been represented as thirsting for bloodshed. 

Texas has unquestionably seceded ; but the course of revolution does 








not ran smeotbly in that State. She has not joined the Southern Con- 
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federacy, and Governor Houston is said to be at issue with the Conven- 
tion. The Federal forts aod arsenals there are generally in possession of 
the State Militia, and ships are going hence to bring off the U.S. garri- 
sone. Events occur, however, from day today, on which the future of that 
part of the country may depend ; it is no less singular than agreeable 
that we bave no actaal collision to report. 

At Savannab—where Governor Brown had seized, for the second time, 
two or three New York vessels by way of indemnifying bis State for the 
loss of arms seized here by the Police—one of these vessels, the Adjuster, 
having a cargo oa board that belonged {o British subjects, has been re- 
leased on application of the British Consul at the port. It is well that, 
inasmuch as Great Britain shows an evident determination to avoid in- 
termeddling in the unbappy differences existing here, and sympatbises 
nationally and individually with the sufferers thereby, it is well, we 
say, that British commerce should meet with as few impediments as pos- 
sible under circumstances equally painfal and anomalous. 

From Washington we have bad little during the week, save despatches 
referring to Fort Sumpter aad the intention to abandon it. The throng 
and pressure of applicants for office are described as exce :ding all former 
precedent. The Commissioners from the new Confederacy have not yet 
formally craved recognition. 

At Montgomery, the rival capital, the permanent Constitut'on has 
been shaped into form, and wil! be voted upon separately by the separate 
States. Under it the President and Vice-Presideat are to hold office for 
six years; the foreign Slave Trade is prohibited. An iafinity of items 
might be added, bat our space is exhausted, and they circulate, day by 
day, through the length and breadth of the land. 

— 


PR use. 


Our birds of song have taken wing, and are carolling cheerfully as they may 
amid the Spring Zephyrs of the East (it is snowing as we write the sentence), 
to the delight, consternation, pleasure, and indignation of the Bostonians. For 
in Boston, look you, people even in fashionable society have an opinion, or at 
all events a way of thinking of theirown. Thus all things mundane as well as 
musical go through an ordeal of criticism, which—whilst it is extremely cheer- 
ful to behold at a distance—has the effect on the spot to produce the most con- 
tradictory emotions even among those who are its inveators. Artists, as a rule, 
experience a chill when they visit Boston, and hardly warm to the place by 
raunning-a-muck through the legions of critics with which it is invested. It has 
proved too mach for some of our greatest favourites. There are tenors living 
at this moment, who would burst into wild explosions of wrath were the word 
Boston to be pronounced in their presence. They—tenors, not merely human 
beings—have been slighted there ; or perhaps some enormous swell of a critic 
bas patronised them with a suggestion that it would be well to practice scales ; 
or some still more towering authority (every man who sings in Church is an 
anthority in Boston) has said that they can’t sing, or act, or do botb, or either, or 
neither. And so on, to the extreme delight of said tenor who, having succeeded 
here, thought rasbly enough that he bad nothing to risk ina smaller place. Nothing 
to risk? why, in matters of art, Boston is all big-wig and ferule ; its whole time 
is spent in trying to look wise and succeeding in being spiteful. Ask that 
affable gentleman and kindly manager, Bernard Ullman, Esq. He—it 
is well known—uever says a harsh word about any one, and yet his 
generous nature rebelled against the pretence and curt contempt of Boston 
and Bostonians. He threatened that he would never go there again, and kept 
his word for more than a month. 

Why do we write in so angry astrain? Simply because our apprehensions 
are excited. We tremble for our little ones. Only fancy the gay and lively 
Hinkley, the pale and beautiful Kellogg, thrown to the hungry Athenians, who 
have had no reputation to discuss, no career to cavil at, for months and months. 
Why, the other day, Stigelli gave a concert in Boston, and so eager were the 
critics to flesh their almost virgin blades, that they gave column after column 
to that robust and rife tenor, and no doubt astonished him greatly. What in 
the name of all that is terrible to think of, will they do with Miss Hinkley and 
Miss Kellogg? Will they publish supple: to their papers for the purpose 
of doing justice to our charming prime donne? If Stigelli is worth a column, 
Kellogg is certainly entitled to a page, and Hinkley, in her boy’s costume, to a 
whole number. Well, we shall see in due time; but if our young ones are 
slanghtered, there will be vengeance. Let that be clearly understood. 

The parting on Saturday last was sad affair. The Heavens wept toa de- 
gree that was more than affectionate, and hence hundreds were moved to stay 
at home. Instead of a brilliant throng such as we always expect and generally 
find at the last Matinée of the season, there was but q moderate sprinkling of 
fashionable folk, and a creditable muster of critics and other involuntary 
martyrs to the cause musical. You may rest assured that the attraction was 
something great, if these last named gentry could be drawn forth in spite of 
wind and weather ; and such was really the case. The opera of “ Linda” was 
to be rendered, with Miss Kellogg as the heroine—her second réle before the 
public, and theretore to a great extent a test of her capacity as an artist. At 
different times this admirable work has been given in 4 very effective manner 
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beyond what we thought was its limitation. The lower part of the lady’s organ 
is still very weak, and would be unpleasantly so, were it not managed with con- 
siderable skill. 
All the graceful coquetries, quick emotions, and girlish outbursts of the first 
act were rendered with delicate, but ciearly marked effect. In the second act, 
where the best situation of the play occurs, Miss Kellogg expanded with her 
opportanity, and trod successfully the higher walks of histrionic illustration. 
The performance was extraordinary, and its success needs no qualification. The 
generous applause of criticism stamped it at once as an event in the young 
career of a lady, who possesses sensibility and genius. Apart from the dramatic 
interest of the rdle, the performance was a fair one. Miss Kellogg always sings 
in tune, and with nice artistic finish. 
With this worthy conclusion to a prosperous season, the Academy of Music 
closed its doors. The house will be re-opened in Easter week, when we hope to 
see our favourites to still greater advantage. 

SEE eee 


obrama. 


An ingenious British Essayist pnblished, a few years ago, a pleasant and in- 
structive little book on domestic economy, under the attractive title of “ How 
to Make Home Unhappy.” We live, you see, in an age of advertisements, and 
as M. Prondhon declares that in laying down his famous or infamous axiom 
that “ property is robbery,” he was only firing off a pistol to compel the atten- 
tion of mankind to his theories, so an author whoever he was, merely meant 
to seize the public ear. He succeeded, and inspired by his example I am 
strongly tempted to issue a brief treatise on the ‘‘ Art of Destroying Débu- 
tantes.” 

I take an extra-professiona! interest in this variety of the dramatic species. 

It is difficult, perhaps, for the reader to realize that a critic is his fellow-crea- 
tare, a man of like passions with himself and subject to the same sympathies, 
capable of compassion, susceptible of pleasure and of pain. When you read a 
book or an article, reflection, of course, will always satisfy you that it must 
have been written by some human being more or less incompetent to the task, 

just as you may always reasop from a tombstone in a country-church-yard to 
some ex-member of the great family mouldering quietly below. But in the 
one case as in the other, you must imitate Mrs. Chick and “ make an effort,” 
before you can fully feel the truth that tombstone, book, and article do really 
Tepresent your ordinary human affinities and responsibilities, just as authori- 
tatively as if they wore coat and trousers, and had asked you to dinner. 

Now as the writer is to his reader, so is the actor or the actress to the critic. 
The atmosphere of the stage, if I may be allowed the expression, unrealizes 
the people upon it. Sitting in the orchestra-stalls where you have sate a hun- 
dred times before, to be disappointed in your expectations of a pleasant even. 
ing, to be worried with bad voices, plagued with foolish talk, haunted with 
idiotic grimaces, vexed, discomforted, and fretted, you gradually lose all sense 
of the humanity of the performers, on whom you are gazing. They become to 
you as the fi ini of St lio. You watch their antics with the eye and 
brain alone, to appland, without a glow of gladness in their success, to con- 
demn, with no thrill of pity for their failure. Could you see a whole life dang- 
ling on these gestures, long years of ease or misery waiting on the verdict of 
that careless pit, how different would the whole scene become to you, how pa- 
thetic a soleranity Would suddenly invest your too familiar stall! Then every 
gaping rustic in the house would loom formidably up to you as an unconscious 
Rhadamanthus, and your own chapeau-Gibus would appal you wigh its resem- 
blance to the black cap of justice. 

Now I do not mean to say that avy one, whether he be“unconscious spectator 
or conscious critic, ought to cultivate so very vivid a sense’as this of his moral 
connexion with the human life of the stage. To do so, would be to condemn 
himself either to total abstinence from the theatre, or to the most aggravated 
forms of dyspepsia ; for no man, not descended like the Hapsbargs in the direct 
line from an ostrich, could possibly digest his dinaer in peace, if he felt that an 
inconsiderate smile or an involuntary yawn might involve the annihilation of a 
fellow-being’s happiness, the suicide by strychnine of a young lady'of twenty, or 

the starvation upon the street of a whole innocent family. Y 

But up to a certain point, it is well to keep the susceptibilities of common 
life awake when we are watching and jadgi stage. Aboveall is this 

more than desirable, when we are are dealing adébat. And, therefore, it 
is that I feel myself moved this week to compose a treatise on the “ Art of De- 
stroying Débutantes.” 

I should like to hold up to public indignation, and to subject to condign pun- 
ishment the people who practice this art, not because they are pernicious 
to the theatre and the cause of unnumbered woes to the confraternity of critics, 
bat simply as enemies of the human race. To destroy a débutante is sur ely as 
grave an offence against public morals as to shoot a sparrow out of season, or 
to supply partridges to New York restaurants and call them “owls.” Yet 
there is no law under which the perpetrator can be reached, and no adequate 
chastisement which can be meted out to him. Nay, itinvariably happens that 
the real offender in such cases is never so much as suspected by the victim her- 
self or by her friends. His sin is always visited upon the police who expose 
him, tpon the public who discover the deed, and upon the critics who denounce 
it. It is time that we should change all this, and i urge the matter instantly, 
because I have fortunately detected one terrible offender at his work, I hope 








by various operatic troupes. Madame Gazzaniga made a success in it not long 


since ; and every one will remember in what an extraordinary way that great | 
tragic actor, Ronconi, vitalised the part of the Father when he appeared in it | 


at the old Metropolitan Theatre. The plot is simple and straightforward, and 
the situations are excellent, especially the grand one ia the second act. For 
these reasons the work is always susceptible of much expansion at the hands 
of the artists who play in it. 

Ferri was the Father, on Saturday, and did it tably ; the Savoyard, 
instead of being sustained by the artistic skill of Miss Phillips, was handed 
over to the tender mercies of Madame D’Ormy, who came in at the last moment 
and sang like a ventriloquist. Signor Brignoli seemed to regard the whole 
thing as a gigantic bore, and with this idea firmly planted in his mind, very 
properly gave as little attention as possible to the part be was singing. There 
was not much dramatic expansiveness so far. It looked indeed as if the perfor- 
mance would be a sorry failure. The result was quite different ; and it is oar 
pleasant duty to say that it was brought about entirely by the talent and posi- 
tive art-excellence of Miss Kellogg. Without the really fine singing and acting 
of this lady, the performance could not but have turned out a miserable fiasco. 
As it was, the scanty audience waxed enthusiastic, and dispersed with the con- 
viction that they had listened to a thoroughly delicious rendering of a very 
beautiful work. 

This result is the more extraordinary when we remember that Miss Kellogg 
was compelled to sing without the usual preliminary of a 1, and, as re- 
gards Madame D’Ormy, without ever having seen or heard that astonishing 
contralto. Signor Muzio is a very good musician, and a hard working man ; 
but is he not slightly too daring, thus to risk a young and tender repu- 
tation so wantonly? It would be well for the gentlemanly chef to 

that indulg even for his cleverly-conceal: d will 
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and think in season to prevent its consur»mation. 

Miss Jane Coombes may possibly object to being considered a débutante, and 
lam very sure that she is unconscious of the organized assault which some 
monster, in a professional shape, has for a long time being making upon her 
dramatic qualities. But be this as it may, a débudante she is in all that makes 
débutantism at once lovely, attractive, and formidable. She is commencing her 
career, throwing out tendrils of feeling and of fancy in all directions, seeking 
| the true expression of a dramatic fire which glows in all her being. The whole 
| world of dramatic womanhood swims in a mist of glory before her eyes, tempt- 
ing her with visions of supreme dominion in some one, at least, of its many fair 
and stately realms. Which shall call her queen? is the only question which she 
puts to herself, as it is indeed the only question which she ought to put to her- 
self. The unfeigned ambition which this young lady displays is one of the best 
points in her favour. But she has not yet learned to put this question to herself 
alone, and to answer it honestly for herself. With a natural delicacy of intelli 
gence, which gleams out whenever for a moment Miss Coombes loses sight of 
her teachers in the interest of her roles ; with an inborn simplicity of feeling, 
which speaks in all tbe unforced accents of her voice, and all the unstudied 
lights and shades of her expressive features, this charming débutante of ours is 
yet labouring under the spell of some histrionic fiend, who is luring her to her 
ruin by persuading her that passion is a matter of gymnastics and emotion, a 
thing of types and tradifion. The education which Miss Coombes has already 





received has evidently been elaborate enough to make her a brilliant rival of 
| Mrs. Duffield. That it has failed to do so is a wonderful argument of her native 
| trath,and power of organization. Her voice is naturally flexible and melodious, 
| Her teacher bas done his worst to make it monotonously strident. Her concep- 
tion of the most melodramatic and lachrymose characters, such Mrs. Haller and 
| Pauline, is fresh and womanly. Her teacher has done his worst to make her 





some day come to an end. The desire to see Italian opera succeed, 
daring the past season, has fortunately for Signor Muzio exceeded the in- 
clination to criticise the separate performances—many of which were bad 
enough. When the troupe comes back again, we hope to see a change in these 
matters. Clearly it can be no part of a good managerial policy, wilfully to en- 
danger the art-prospects of young singers, as was done on Saturday last in the 
case of Miss Kellogg, and previously and more flagrantly in the sase of Miss 
Hinkley. 

Donizetti's music in its day was attacked by the critics as virulently as 
Verdi’s music is now ; and about as successfully. One of the reasons assigned 
against it was that it put the voice to too great a strain, and another that the 
orchestration was too brassy—objections which we may here add belong to 
every epoch, and were urged against pious old Hayda with two horns as his 
compelling powers, just as violently as against any of his successors. The music 
of “ Linda,” without any great excesses up or down, is full-blooded, and demands 
& voice of the first class in point of compass. We were apprehensive that this 
circumstance might present an occasional difficulty to Miss Kellogg ; but if it 
@id 80, the difficulty was no sooner presented than overcome. Miss Kellogg sang 
with ease up to C ; thereby extending the compass of her voice a fall tone 


| tion of them extravagant and bombastic. Were he completely master of 
| the young talent he has been manipulating, Miss Coombes would find herself to- 
day condemned to a life-time of provincial celebrity ; and we unhappy old dogs 
of metropolitan critics would be sadly taking up our hats and departing to our 
homes again, with a new illusion dissipated, to enter upon another season of 
*“ hope deferred” as to that long-expected “ leading lady,” who is our chronic 
dream, and the everlasting dramatic mirage of all the orchestra stalls. 

But in making Miss Coombes a traditional “ star,” the wretched theatrical 
sophist bas not unmade her a débutante. He has not succeeded either in 
falsifying her voice, or in staltifying her instincts. The genius and the passion 
of Pygmalion won a woman's life and a woman’s love from the insensate stone. 
The trained stupidity of Miss Coombes’s dramatic instructor has so far failed to 
reverse the miracle, and I would that all the tongues of Fame were mine to 
persuade her into jast so much faith in berself and in the reality of her Art, as 
should lead her to shake off with one vigorous impulse all the scaffulding and 
buckram which have been so fully tinkered tog around her. A year’s 
patient study of the Gymnase would send this lady back to us so completely 
changed in style, so developed in power, that I don’t believe Mr. J. W. Wallack, 
Jr., would think her fitted to play a single impressive rile in the whole range 


th 








of female charactersfrom Ophelia to Constance. I cannot listen to her through 





one ofthe “Stranger,” without feeling that she has it in her power com- 
pletely to disgust the Orientals who now throng from their high-pressure homes 
to applaud her agonies and rejoice in her remorse. With such a goal before her 
will she not strive to reach it ? 
1 assure her that tongue cannot tell, nor has it entered into the heart of wo 
man to conceive the delight, with which the world of New York would welcome 
& genuine new “ leading lady,” playing genuine parts upon a& genuine stage. 
We have been “bored for water,” dazzled with fire, stormed at with crimes 
“nd miseries, so long, that the best public of our much-exercised city has really 
become quite callous to the worst forms of human suffering on the stage. 
Broken hearts, violated vows, domestic assassinations, and shameless wicked- 
ness, have lost their power of enlisting even our attention. A glimpse of 
high-bred womanly grace, a flash of woman’s electric wit, would go farther 
now to captivate a Broadway pit, than all the despair of all the heroines who 
ever rent the Decalogue in twain, or leaped with Sappho from the Leuca- 
dian rocks of life. 
Meanwhile to what are we driven ? 
Take up the morning journals, and let Miss Laura Keene answer you! Miss 
Laura has borrowed a hint from those enterprising individuals “ Smith, 
Brothers,” whose poetical touters polize with felicit versatility, the 
literary department of that highly influential evening newspaper, the Entr’acte. 
As in that striking sheet, 
“ All thoughts, all passions, all delight, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
are made to be but ministers of trade, and feed the sacred flame of custom at 
the sartorial shrine, songs of the Crusades culminating in checked trowsers, and 
Spanish serenades suggesting a spotted velvet waistcoat, so in the programme (f 
Miss Laura’s current drama, every event of human history, every convulsion of 
the political world, instantaneously results in lending a new éclat to the “ Birth 


ws doers 4 in owas of Ferns.” 

D w whether Miss Laura has taken out a patent for gutta 
Tiny tobe cteae seems to be some doubt whether patents g 
ikely to be of much value in these disjointed days—but 
do so. The “ American Cousins’ was her 
Sisters” is her supreme triumph. The of the 
make a gutta-percha play, you need only a title and 





is very simple. To 
ott ae on 


secared, the newspapers supply you with text, intrigue, and incident. In stir- 
ring times like the present, a = col eye play be very well made to 
last a whole season through, an to afford you a y every night. 

And all this without involving the slightest’ expenditure of dramatic ability 
on the of author, manager, or actors. 

Could the force of invention farther go? HAMILTON. 


——_ 

How Govury anp Nervous Fixcers Can Waire.—Though our own 
digits, we are glad to say, do not yet merit elther of the epithets above, 
we were none the less interested, the other day, in pond m an ingeni- 
ous contrivance for the benefit of those thatdo. This is Tharber’s Patent 
Kaligraph, to be seen and tried at 366 Broadway. In principle, the ma- 
chine somewhat resembles that uted for copy ig maps and plans on a 
reduced scale, called, we believe, the pantigraphic combination. A blunt 
or sham pencil, which may be held between the fingera or might be se- 
cured to the wriet if necessary, traces imaginary letters on a large scale 
upon a bit of wood or parchment, and these are repeated, one-fifth the 


size, by @ pen and on paper ingeniously adapted for the aw peong To 
describe more fully would be hom a meses { but we recommend our city 
friends, whose iofirmities render an amanuensis needful, to call on Mr. 
Thurber, and judge for themselves, 
a 
HFatts and HFaucies, 
The London Morning Chronicle has again changed hands. It was t 


two years ago, by the French government; but, that operation 
generally known, its imperialism was only laughed at, and did more 
barm than good. Hence the re-sale. —Rosa Bonheur has been 
modelling statuettes of animals for bronze.—-——A _puisne Jedgeckip 
ily. 





at Jamaica has become vacant by the death of the Hon. R. A.O 

————New projects are not always welcomed. The iner says : 
England has already spent £2,000,000 in experimenting upon oceanio 
cables, and we are decidedly of opinion that.a North Atlantic éable to 
bring the Old and New World together by the route of Scotland, the 
Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, and , over seas infested by 
i and along ice-bound coasts, is a hop»less project that will not 
be, ought not to be, attempted. i y Miss Heron and 
Mr. 8 at Covent Garden English my pm | was repeated se- 

on 


to be ereoted cathe open oe in front of the bridge of Alea, 
to be erected on space in 

to be finished in a style of 

yet seen. The result 

as that of the “ Prinses: of Cumberland,” 
Mre. Ryves, as daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Se: 
verdict in favour 











not, however, a 
the lady’s legitimacy as Princess of Cumberland, as 
poraries announce. The marriage of the dake with 
mother of Mre. Olivia Wilmot Serree has yet to be establiched.——_—— 
The Revenue of New Brunswick for the past year was $698 500, and the 
expenditure $697,899 ; more than a third of the revenue is expended 
Education. and on Roads and Bridges. A most creditable account it is! 
——— —We ( Western Morning News) bave reason to believe that the va- 
cant Deanery of Exeter has been offered to the Right Rev. G. Trevor 
Spencer, late Bishop of Madras, but has been declined by him, unless the 
government would create a Bishopric of Corawall, which might be held 
by him with the deanery, until the Ecclesiastical Commissioners can pro- 
vide fands for its permanent endowment.————The sub-committee of 
the Hallam Memorial Fund, baving examined the models sent in by va- 
rious scalptors for a statue to be erected in St. Paul’s, have 

selected design of Mr. Theed, who will proceed with it at once, 
————AMrs C. Hall is about to undertake the daty of editing a new 











magazine, to we tT Pacey ms Ao company is at 
present negotiating wi > for the la pt w 

to the company for outting the canal to Suez. It s that this land 
is well euited to the cultivation of cotton. irkenhead is busily 
laying claim to the elective franchise in, place of one of the corrupt 
boroughs disfranchised by the House of © G t 
Uraga, who has been ae Minister P tiary to Wash- 
ington, from Mexico, was formerly the Mexican Minister to Prussia, and 


subsequently lost his leg at the battle of Guadalajara —-——The ex- 
pense of the Prince’s visit, paid by the Canadian government, is set down 
as $173,857._——The plan — to be entertained some time ago 
for restoring the royal tombs in Westminster Abbey has, it is said, been 
abandoned defiaitively, aod the only meddling that has been allowed 
npon them is covering them with a silicious preparation, which, it is to 
be boped, will stay further decay, at least for a time——-——The Span- 
ish Government has granted to the British Consul at Bilboa the ground 
solicited for the purpose of coastructing a cemetery for Protestant buri- 
als.—-—An important proposition to come before Parliament this 
Session is the Thames Embankmeat scheme, from Westminster to Black- 
friars- bridge, with its covered railway, its road, and its promeoade under 
trees. On the 20th volt. the largest mail ever despatched from Lon- 
don to Austraila was sent from the General Post-offize, in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. It consisted of 1,100 boxes, each 2 feet long by 1 foot broad 
and 1 foot deep, and required 19 omuibuses and one cab to convey the 
vast mass of letters, newspapers, and book parcels to the railway termi- 
pus._———-Sir B. Brodie contradicts the report that the operation for 
the recovery of his sight had been u ‘al. “The statement,” 
writes the distinguished baronet, “is wholly iaaccurate ; the writer of 
it having evidentiy been altogether misinformed, both as to my present 
condition, and, as I believe, as to my fature te.” —It is said 
that a brewing firm in Bristol, Eogland, which has just obtained a patent 
for the use of sugar in making ale, were offered by myn of house 
£10,000 in hand, and £2,000 a year, for the patent, but declined the 
offer.————Sir F. L. McClintock has been lately presented with a rich 
service of plate by the citizens of Dablin, in testimony of their admira- 
t'oa of Lis conduct daring the late Arctic expedition——_——The sab- 
ject of the new fresco by Maclise in the House of Lords, now being 
painted, is Fy age A vi I and — after aes 
A solid ink is be n Eoglaud for use in ordinary 

atead of lead. ——Galignani Saupe that tho thosten ef Rerto tone pula 
into the bands of the dramatic authors and 4, for works 
formed during the year 1860, the munificent sum of fifty thoueaod 
some odd pounds sterling.————Advices from Vienna, in 

at Madeira, aud will not retarn till the early part of 
of Eogland’s yacht will bring her back. We 


matters are very favourabl 
national Rowing Oa the 

















this city. The Queen held 
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THe Albion. 


March 16 








20th ult., when one hundred and four noblemen and gentlemen bad the | 
honour of being ———_ has been a very serious strike 
among cotton-spinners at Blackburn. The mill-owners have reeolved to 
“lock out” their work people until they shall come to terms————An 
English paper says that Balwer Lytton’s eon, known as Owen Meredith, is 
about to be married to a German lady of rank and fortave, Similar re- 
ports have heretofore been circulated —-——-The New Orleans papers 
mention the sppearance ia that city of a Miss Fannie Wallace, a young 
Scottish lassie, who, placed in one scale against six hundred pounds in 
the other, will make the latter “ kick the beam.” The Commer- 
cial Bank of London, bas been robbed of £67,000 by one of its clerks. 
Fearing a rap, so soon as the discovery was mad public, the managers 
ferred their business to the Londoa and West ter Bank. 
The official returns of the Central Park state that during the winter | 
1859-60 there were 482,000 skaters on the Pond, in thirty-seveu days, 
and during 1860-61 there were 1 085,700 ia twenty-six dayr. This esti- 
mate we believe to be grossly exaggerated. 
bas been pleylag lately, and with great succers, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Edinburgh. —The Rocky Mouatain News has published the secret 
of a new discovery for saving gold from iron pyrites and oily plumbago. 
By this process the yield of gold has been increased from 3 000 to 5,000 
per cent. over the old method. —The Emperor Napoleon bas decided 
that a statue shall be erected at Pau to the late Marshal Boeqaet,and as 
the Marshal’s mother has no private fortane, the Emperor has granted her 
@ pension of 6000F. -On the 20b ult., a number of gentlemen in Lon- 
don, connected with our Indian Empire, entertained Colonel Sir A. Cotton 
at a banquet, as a public recognition of the great services which have 
been rendered by his extension of the means of irrigation and canal! na 
vigation towards the financial and social progress of that dependency. 
The dinner was given at Willis’s Rooms, nearly 200 gentlemen being 
present, The Earl of Shaftesbury presided.————Mr. Lumley, the 
ex impresario of her Majesty’s Theatre, is now th» Manager of the Teatro 
Regio at Turia. The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post says 
that the Emperor Napoleon has offered the ex-King and Queen of Naples 
the Chateau de Pau, if they think proper to pars some time in France. 
‘There are now in exile fifty-five members of the Bourbon family qut 
of the seventy four who are direct or collateral descendants of Louis 
XIV. They are the Bourbons of Naples, twenty-six in number; the 
Bourbons of Spain, three ; the Bourbons of France, six ; and the Orleans 
branch of the French Bourbons, twenty. —The vamber of Eton 
men ia the House of Commons is 105, or nearly one-sixth A West- 
minster maa claims twenty-eight Members from his school. and further 
states the fact that no less than five of the Field Marshals of recent years 
are old Westmin+teriane.———— William H. Rassell, the well-known 
ndent of the London Times, will, it is said, come to this country 
to describe men and things at the present juncture. —The Rev. 
Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, bas entered upon the fiftieth year of his pasto- 
ral labours io connection with the Great George Street Chapel. 
Sir Charles Fellowes has bequeathed the watch of Milton to the British 
Museum, in the following terms: “I give and bequeath Milton’s watch 
to the trustees of the British Museum, to be deposited in the Museum, 
= condition that the watch may be placed under glass, or in some 
rT way be spay 0 kept exposed to public view.” —The Dablin 
Nation publishes a letter from Paris, in which it is stated that M. Mirés 
and John Sadlier are one and the same person ! !—— The famous 
Gaines law suit, which bas been contested for twenty-seven years, wa; 
finally decided on the 14th inst., at Washington, in favour of Mrs. Gaines. 
She becomes poseessed of enormously valuable real estate !n New Or- 
leans and Baltimore. 












































Ovituarp. 


Lorp Braysrooxe.—Richard Cornwallis Neville, fourth Lord Bray- 
brooke, Patron and Hereditary Visitor of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
Vice-Lieutenant and Vice-Admiral of the county of Essex, High Steward 
of Wokingham in Berkshire, Vice-President of the Archwological Insti- 
tate of Great Britain and Ireland, and one of the Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries, died on the 14th ult., at his mansion, Audley-end, near 
Saffron Waldeo, Essex. His Lordship was born on the 17th of March, 
1820. In early life he held a commission io the army, but was com. 
ag to retire on account of ill-healtb, and thenceforth devoted bimself 

literary and antiquarian pursuits. He succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father, on the 13th of March, 1858. On the 27th of January, 
1852, he married Lady Charlotte Sarah Grabam Toler, fifth daughter of 
Hector John, second Earl of Norbary, by whom he bas left iesue two 
daughbters—viz , Hon. Catherine Elizabeth, born August 8, 1855, and 

Isabella, born January 21, 1858, 
His Lordship was aatbor of the following worke, which display a large 
amount of antiquarian qalen, 208 will eatitle bim to a couspicuous 
“ Royal and N Authors :’—“ antiqua 
a, the result of the excavations made by him duriog the 
wiaters of 1845 and 1846, and the spring of 1847, in and about the Ro- 
man station at Chesterford and other spots in the vicinity of Audley 
End.” Saffron Walden, 8vo, 1847. “Sepalchra Exposita, or an ac- 
count of the opening of some Barrows, with remarks upoo miscellaneous 
antiquities diecovered in the neighbourhood of Audley Ead, Essex ;”’ 
Saffron Walden, 8vo, 1848. ‘Saxon Obsequies, illastrated by ornaments 
and weapons discovered by him in a cemetery near Little Wilbraham, 
Cambridgeshire, during the autuma of 1851, with coloured lithographic 
ites ;’ London, 4to, 1852. “ Examination of a group of Barrows, five 
namber, in Cambridgeshire, Read before the Society of Antiquaries, 
April 29, 1847 ;” printed in Archwologia, xxxii., 357. “Memoir oa Ro- 
maa Remains and Villas discovered at Ickleton and Chesterford in the 
course of receot excavation: ;” in the A ical Journal, vi, 14. 
“ Memoir on Remains of the Anglo-Roman age at Weycock, in the parish 
of Lavrence Waliham, Berkshire and on the excavations there made ia 
1847 ;” in Are ical Journal, vi., 114. ‘ Account of Excavations near 
the Fleam Dyke, bridgesbire, April, 1852 ;” in Are’ ical Journal, 
ix., 226. “ lovestigations of Roman remains in the county of Essex in 
the months of September and October, 1852;” in Archwological Journal, 
Xe M4, “ AngloSezoa cemetery, excavated at Linton-heatb, January, 
1853 ;” in Archeological Journal, xi., 95. “ Ancient Cambridgesbir$ ; a | 
eomprebensive survey of vestiges of the early occupation of Cambridge- 
Fm and adjacent parts of Essex, chiefly the result of personal observa- 
7” in Archeological Journal, x\., 207. “ Account of recent discoveries 
any ee at Great Chesterford, Essex ;” in Archeological Jour- 
xvii., 117. 
is Lordehip is succeeded in his title and estates by his next br 
Charles Corowallie, who was born 29th of August, ‘i823, and = 
9th of October, 1849, the Hon. Florence Priscilla Alicia Maude, third 
daughter of Cornwallis, Viscount Hawarden, by whom he bas a daughter 
Augusta, bora 19th of January, 1860. 


| Parliament : County of Wilts, Lieut.Col. F. Hervey Bath of Clarend 


——Miss Helen Faucit) o¢ 


87th Regt.—At Hackney, Capt. I. J. Utlay, R.N.—At Clifton, Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
C. A. Wrottesley, late of the 29th Regt.—In Loadon, suddenly, Lady Roden. 


Appotutment#@s. 


Jobn Forster, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, late Secretary to the Commission, to 
be a Commissioner in Lanacy, on the resignation of Bryan Waller Procter, 
Esq.—The Duke of Argyll, Lord Ki , Sir George Grey, R. W. Crawford, 
Esq., P. W. Rogers, Esq., W. G. An , oq, w.s. ae, Se and E. 
W. Field, Esq., to be H. M. Commissioners to inquire into the tution of 
the Accoutant-General’s Department of the Court of Chancery —J. Murra 

Robertson, Esq.,to be a member of the Legislative Council o' Ceylon.—D. 
Yates, Esq., to be a member of the Privy Council of Tobago.—J. C. Choppin, 
Esq., to be a member of the Execative Council of St. Vincent.—H ll Dasent, 

to be a member of the Le ive Council of Nevis.—Member re‘tarned 





Park, in the said county, v. Lord Herbert; County of Aberdeen, W. Leslie, 

usq., of Warthill, v. the Earl of Aberdeen. Major B Ogilvie, of the retired list 
. M. Indian Army, to be Deputy Governor of St. Mary's Prison at Chatham, 
v Mensor, .—Col. Everest, formerly Surveyor General of India to be a 
C.B.—The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Joshua Jebb, Capt. Galton, R.E., Commr. 
Burstal, R. N., H. A. Hunt, Esq ,and R. McClean, Esq., to be H. M. Commis- 
sioners to examine plans for embanking the Thames within the Metropolis.—T. 
Wheeler, Esq. to be a Serjeant-at-Law.—Sir Hugh Owen, Bart., is elected M.P. 
for Pembroke, v. Sir J. Owen, deceased. 


appointment of William Jenner, M.D., to be Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen, in the room of the lamented Dr. Baly, F.R.S. Dr. Jenner 
was educated at the University College, Loadono, and took the degree of 
M.D. in 1844, without obtainiog honours. He bad been elected fellow of 
the Royal College of Physiciansia 1837, He is professor of pathological 
avatomy in University College, physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Children, fellow of the Medico-Chirorgical Society, member of the coun- 
cil of the Epidemiological, North London Medical, and Patholozical Sv- 
cieties, and secretary to the fever committee of the Epidemiological So- 
ciety. Dr. Jenner is known as the author of “ The Gulstonian Lectures 
(1858) on the Acute Specific Diseases ;” of a paper “On the Specific 
Cause of Typhoid, Typhus, and Relapsing Fevers.” prioted in the 
Medioco-Chirurgical Society’s “ Transactions” for 1850 ; of essays “On 
the Identity or Non-Identity of Typhus and Typhoid Fevers” (1850) “ On 
the Diseases commonly con‘ounded under the term Continued Fever” 
(1851), and various other professional papere. 
Avmp. 

land force during the ensuing year is £14.606,751. Of this the sum ac- 
tually required for the effective services is £12,493,943, the remainder 
going in the ebape of half-pay, pensi super ion allowance, &c. 
The total number of men to be voted is 146,044. Although the greater 
number of the votes show an increase, yet the saving effected on the 
others is great enough to reduce the total estimate £185,795 below that 
of 1860 61. Of the total number of men (146 044), 7,388 are officers, 
11,891 non commissioned officers, and 126,765 rank and file. Ia this 
enumeration Her Majesty's British forces in the East Indies, not 
required to be voted, are not taken into account. Were these 
added the total number would amount to 212,773. Disregarding 
this, however, and referring simply to the forces to be voted, we find that 
the Horse Artillery numbers 1516 of wll ranks; the Life Guards ond 
Horse Guards, 1,314 ; and the Cavalry of the Line, 10,796. Io the Infao- 
try we find that the Royal Artillery numbers 19.731; jhe Royal Enzi- 
neers, 4,535; the Military Train, 1,900 ; the Fort Guards, 6,307; the In- 
fantry of the Line, 88.168 ; the Army Hospital Corps, 1,007 ; the Com- 
miseariat S:aff Corps, 559 ; the West India Regimenis, 3,422 ; aod the 
Colonial Corpe, 5.563. The Staff consists of 162 officers belonging to the 
general steff, exclusive of officers on regimeatal full pay, 198 to the Com- 
missariat staff, 473 to the medical staff, 238 to the staff of depdt batta- 
lions (112 non-commissioned officers being included in this number), 97 
to the staff of recruiting districts (including 62 non-commissioned offi- 
cers), and 9@ commissioned chaplains. The total number of horses in the 
cavalry and infantry is 13,642, The vote for the pay and money allow. 
ances to the land forces is £43,299 in excess of that for the financial year 
nearly over. ~ 

Tue Vo.cyreers,—On Saturday last Lord Herbert of Lea, in resiga- 
ing the Presidency of the National Rifle Association, gave a st t 
signally illustrative of the rapidity and vigour by which the growth of 
our Volunteer Army has been characterized. A year and a half ago— 
that is to say, in the sam 1859, there were ia existence bat 13 corps 
of Volunteer Riflemen, with segregate strength of 1500 men. These 
mea were indifferently armed, aod bat faintly ye More thao 
one of the newly-formed was in dificu and “ the move- 
ment presented a very doubtful and languishing 4 bteen 
months tay Manne elapsed since that time, and what is now the spectacle 
offered to the world? For every mao of the original 1,500 there now 
stands a complete corps. Every one of these corps is — equipped, 
and a force of 140 000 excellent soldiers is Ot to take the field. But the 
numbers aud ee < this army are not its only distiactionr. lt 
bas acquired a solid and compact organization ; it bas its own Cavalry, 
its owa Artillery, and ite own Eogineers, as wel! as its batralions of [a- 
fantry. It has been reviewed in divisions of 20,000 each, and 10,000 
men at a time have been mustered in a mere country parade. Lancasbire, 
in fact, can of iteelf turn out 16,000 Volunteers of all arms, including a 
formidable force of Artillery, and the metropolitan corps could with 
ease present ia Hyde Park a Jarger body of troops than the whole island 
contained five and-twenty years ago. When we consider that all this is 
the work of little more than a year, we may indeed look with geatifica- 
tion on the result, and acknowledge tbat our battalions, like the legions 
in the fable, seem to have sprang ia full panoply from the ground,— 
Times Feb. 15, —_ 

We see by a correspondence between the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Elecbo that Colonial Volunteers will be allowed to compete for the 
Queen's Prize, at the Annual Meeting of the National Rifle Association, 
upon the same terms as the Volunteers of Great Britain, and also that 
the Association will give one Silver Medal to the Colonial Rife associa- 
tion.——I ntelligence hes been received at Chatham, that the 23rd Com- 
pany of Royal Eogineers, Lieut.-Col. Graham, V.C., is now on its pas- 
sage home from China, This company bas beea actively employed for 
the last few years, baving served during the whole of the Crimean war, 
in the recent rebellion in India, and subsequently in China. It was pre- 
sent at the capture of Pekin.——The 32d company of Royal Engineers 
are ordered to St. Helena.——A private letter from an officer of the 60:b 
Rifles, now in Eogland, states that they are going to Canada in the Spring, 
and tbat their bead-quarters will be Toronto.—Sir Joho Michel is to 

















Sm Witz Borvert.—Sir William Barnett, K.C.B., died on the 16th 
ult., aged 82. He entered the Navy as a medica! officer in 1795, and was 
appointed Physician and Inspector of Hospitals to the Mediterranean 
fleet in 1810 ; became Medical Commissioner of the Navy in 1822, and 
subsequently Director General of the Medical Department of the Navy ; 
and was Physician in Ordinary to bis late Majesty William IV. He wae 

at at the battles off Cape St. Vincent, at the Nile, and at Trafalgar 

which services he was made a K C.B., and decorated with four war 

medale. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, London, 


Sm W. H. Crerxe, Banr.—Lieut.-Col. Sr W. H. Ch 

of Mertyn, Flintshire, died on Saturday, in bis sixty-eighth ig 
tered the army in 1811, and served at the battles of Nivelle, Nive 
Orthes, Tarbes, and Toulouse ; be was also at Waterloo, and with the 
army of occupation in Paris. He is succeeded in bis title and estate by 
his eldest son, William Henry, who married the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Gosling, of Botleys Park, Surrey. The baronetey was conferred in 1660 
on a Joba Clerke, who was fit in deroent | from Sir Joba Clerke, Kaight, 

ton, who took prisoner Louis d’Orleaus, Du ille, 
at Borny, near Tersousane, in 1514. — 


At Shell House, Exmouth, aged 68, Francis Danby, Associate 0. 
Academy, England's most cimaguiahod landsca) y sinter of FAT 
achool.—Mr. C. Lee, one of the official assignees he the Court of Bankruptcy, 
London.—In London, Mr. Secker, one of the Marylebone magistrates. Within 
the last eight or nine months three of the Marylebone magistrates, viz., Mr. 
Broughton, Mr. Homzmill, and Mr. Secker, have died.—M. Charles Avisseau, a 
pottery manufacturer at Tours, of extraordinary genius, and one of the modern 
rivals of Bernard de Palissy, has just died in that city. Many of his beautiful 
= were exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851.—At Paris, the 

t Lady Congleton.—At Chettle, Dorset, E. Castleman, Esq. a Magis- 
trate and De ~ yy for the county of Dorset.—at estan Bay Island 
~ jean hf Harris, yy ot H. M. 2d Weat India 
a » W. Gray, Exq., late 59th Regt. of Caur Gray, Forfarshire, 
N.B.—At Broxbourne, Herts, C. t Beart, Esq., R.N.—Capt. White, isch Light 
—At Shirley, x thampton, Capt. Jobn Chamberlayne, R.N.—.At 

, South Wales, G. N. Clerke, Esq., late Captain 17th Lancera.—At Wil- 
cove, near Devonport, Capt. Hewett, K.N.—At Hong Kong, Capt. C. Lynch, 


remain for the present at Shangbai, in command of the troops in the 
| north of China. The commend of the garrison of Tiex-tsin is intrasted 

to Brigadier Stavely, C.B., with Capt. Brooke, 60th Rifles, as Major of 

Brigade, and Capt. Acheson, 67th Regt., ae Assistant-Quartermr.-Gene- 

ral.——The Army and Navy Gazette says it has been decided, where a va- 

cancy ariees in a line regiment in [ndia by the transfer of one of its offi- 
| cers to the India Staff Corps, that it will be filled by the transfer of an 
unemployed officer of the same rank from an Iodign regiment uatil all 
officers ot this class become absorbed under the new establishmeut.—— 
Notice to quit bas just been given by the Government to the occupiers 
of land at Freshwater, at the south west corner of the Isle of Wight, 
where barracks and forts are to be erected.——-Major Gea. Henry Eyre, 
now commanding at Chatham, will in all probability succeed to the office 
of Inepector-General of Iofantry, which will shortly be vacated by Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir F. Love.——In consequence ot the great want of officers in the 
corps of the Royal Engineers, it has been determined by the authorities 
to allow a certain number of the junior officers of Artillery, who last re- 
ceived commissions at Woo!wich, to transfer their services to the sister 
service.— —The 2d Infantry Brigade at Dablio, commanded by Maj.-Gea. 
Bloomfield, will be reduced on the let April.——It is eaid that the camp 
at Aldersbott will be remodelled, and that the troops will hereafter be 
put under canvas, in place of buts——The Colonelcy of the 35:h Foot 
has become vacant by the demise of Lt.-Gen. John Leslie, K.-H. 


War Orrice, Fen. 15.—2d Life Gds: Lt L H Ward to be Cor and Sub-Lt. 
lst Drag Gds: Lt Grews te Le Capt 5th ; Lt Col and Byt-Col Yarborough, C.B, 
| and Maj the Hon 8 J G Calthorpe to be Lts-Col; Capt Swinfen to be M.j; Lt 
| Richardson to be Capt ; Cor Benyon to be Lt. 6th D : Lt-Col and Byt-Col 
the Hon G A F Liddell and Maj Hunt to be Lt»-Col; Capt Rawlinson to be Maj; 
| Lt Napier to be Capt. 5th Lt Drags: W J St Aubyn to be Cor. 9th: Lt U 
‘ ton to be Capt; Lt Blake to be Lt 17th; Lt Chamley to be Lt. 3d Ft: Cadet 
8 Neild to be En. 6th: Maj Platt to be Maj. 7th: R Hillto be En. 17th: Ca- 
det A J Campbell to be En. 33d: Staff Asst-Surg Spry to be Asst-Surg. 40th: 
| Lt Cook to be Capt; Ea Mansergh to be Lt. 46th: Maj Catty to be Maj. 58th: 
Capt Whitehead to be Maj; Lt Jones to be Capt; Ea Dane tobe Lt. 73d: Ea 
Fergusson to be En. Sist: Asst-Surg Gregory to be Asst-Surg. 83d: Lt Scott 
tobe Lt. Séth: Asst-Surg Bicknell to be Asst-Surg. 99th: Staff Asst-Surg 
M’Cartby to be Asst-Surg. 9lst: Staff Asst-Surg Henry to be Asst-Surg. 99th: 





Tae New Puysictay To THe Queex.—-The Gazette bas announced the | Cla 


Tur Army Estimates.—The Estimate of the probable expense of our | 2@ 


Regt: Lt Taylor to be En. Malta Fencible Artil : Gatt to be Lt 
with local and temp rank ; Eos Bosses, Gatt, ~ Ratter, a 
Sciortino to be Lts, with local and temp rank.— Unatt. Lt-Col 
Mackenzie to be Lt-Col ; Capt and Bvt-Lt-Col Wolseley, Capt and Bvt-Maj the 
Hon J C Dormer, and Capt and Byt-Maj the Hon A H A Anson to be Majors, 
—Medical Depart. Dep-Insp-Gen of Hospitals Muir, M.D, to be Insp-Gen of 
Hospitals ; Staff Surg Rutherford, M.D, to be Dep-Insp Gen of Hospitals ; Asst- 
Sargs Ogilvy, Lam , and Marshall to be Staff Assist-Surgs.— Veteri 
Depart. C G H Reilly to be ae he Surg.—Brevet. Lt-Col and B 
CW D Staveley, C.B, to have temp rank of Brig-Gen while in command of 
at Tieo-Tsin, from date of his assuming such command ; Capt and Byt- 
Saunders to have hon rank of Lt-Col ; Capt Norman, C.B, to be Maj; Byt- 
Norman, C.B, to be Lt-Col ; Capt Roberts to a Qtmr Lilley to be Capt ; 
Col Sir R Napier, K.C.B, to be Maj Gen ; Capt Lt-Col henson and Lt- 
Col Gascoigne to be Cols; Capts and Bvt-Majs Walker, Sarel, and » 
Rigaud, Capt aod Bvt-Maj Dillon, Sec Capts and Bvt-Majs Court Fisher 
Grabam, Capts and Bvt-Majs Desborough, Probyn, C.B, Taylor, and Temple, to 
be Lt-Cols ; Capts Miller, Milward, Synionds, Hay, Bedingfield, Govan, G: . 
Van Straubenzee, Gray, Prynne, Green, Brooke, Hicks, Brownlow, and See Oapt 
Biddulph, to be Majs.— Memor. The Royal Malta Fencible Regt to be converted 
= an Artillery Corps, and in future designated the “ Royal Malta Fencible 
rtillery.” 





Wanr-Orrice, Fes. 22.—2d Drag Gds: F H Maitland to be Cor b-p. 9th Lt 
Drags: Cor Clark, 16th, to be Cor, v Rassell, whores. 13th: Lt Gardner to be 
Capt w-p, v White, dec. 15th: Lt Burrell to be Capt b-p, v Greetham, who ret; 
Cor Inglis to be Lt b-p. 16th: Cor Gilbard to be Lt b-p, y Webster, who ret; P 
rk to be Cor b-p. Rl Artil: Lt Ward to be Sec Capt, v Milman, dec; Lt 
Barnaby to be Sec Capt, v Bvt-Maj Grylls, ret on b-p; Lt Ellis to be Sec 
v Walker, ret on b-p; Sergt-Maj Smith to be Qtrmr, v Hamilton, dec. 9th Ft: 
Lt Germon to be Capt b-p, v Martley, who ret; En Leightonto be Lt b-p. 12th: 
Maj and Byt-Lt-Col Hamilton to be Lt-Col b-p, v Bvt-Col Brooke, who ret on 
h-p; Capt and Bvt-Maj Atkinsoa to be Maj C. Capt Fisk, b-p Unatt, to be 
Capt; Lt Warren to be —_ b-p, v Fisk, who ret; Ea Latouche to be Lt b-p. 
13th: Ea Jevers, Limerick County Mil, to be En b-p, v Leigh, app to 70th 
2ist: Staff-‘Surg Greer to be Sarg, v Mackinnon, app to Staff. 29th: Lt Berke- 
ley to be Instruc of Musk, v Boycott, who has reverted to duty. 32d: Lt 
key to be Capt b-p, v Bennett, who ret; En Hardinge to be li bp. 34th: En 
ebb to be Lt b-p, v Murray, who ret. 35th: En Addison, 22d, to be Ea. 40th: 
C F Halme to be En b-p. 64th: Lt Keogh, Royal North Lincoln Mil, to be En 
b-p. 70th: En Collins to be Lt b-p, v Def, who ret. 72d: St J T Frome, to be 
En b-p. 74th: Eo Bradby to be Lt b-p, v Magrath, who ret; En Leigh, 13th, to 
be En. 77th: Staff Surg Holton, MB, to be Sarg, v Jones, to Staff. 85th: En 
Henderson to be Lt b-p, v Ward, app to 2d Life Gds. 88th: En Richardson, 
75th, to be En in suce to Lt Miller, dec; F R Wickham to be Ea b-p, v Dwyer, 
placed on h-p. 94th: Capt Hanley, h-p of the late Land Transport Corps, to be 
Capt, v Pratt, who ret on h-p; Lt Collam to be Capt b-p, v Hanley, who ret; Eo 
Buller to be Lt b-p. 34 W : RK Little to be En b-p, v Collins, who ret. 
Depot Batt—Capt Grantham, of 9th Ft, to be Instruc of Musk. Medical De- 
riment—Surg Jones, MD, 77th Ft, to be Staff Surg, v Greer, app to 2ist Ft; 
Surg Mackinnon, 21st, to be Staff Surg, v Holton, ~ 77th; Assist- 
Surg Martin to be StaffSurg, v Abbott, app to 39th. evet—Col Sherer, 73d 
Bengal Native In, tobe hon A D C to Her Majesty. Promotions , 
on death of Lt Gen J Leslie, K H: Maj-Gen Thwaites, Capton b-p, 57th, to 
rank of Lt-Gen; Maj-Gen Earl of Cardigan, KCB, Col of 11th Lt Drags, to be 
Lt-Gen; Byt-Col O'Brien, Lt-Col h-p Unatt, serving on Staff of Army at Ceylon 
with temp rank of Maj-Gen, to be Maj-Gen; Byt-Lt-Col Reynolds, 


Unatt, Dep Adjt-Gen, Jamaica, to be Col; Bvt-Maj Jervois, E, to be : 3 
Capt Hook, Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be ; Capt Fisk, 12th Ft, to be Maj; Byt- 
Maj Fisk, to be Lt-Col; Paymr Palmer, 19th Ft, to have hon rank of Capt. 


Wanr-Orrice, Fes. 26.—35th Ft: Lt-Gen Goldie, CB, to be Col, v Lt-Gen 
Leslie, dec. 77th: Maj-Gen Lord Rokely to be Col, vy Lt-Gen Goldie. 


Navup. 

Tue British Navy.—A Parliamectary return has beea irsued showing 
the number of H. M.’s steam and sailing ships afloat, building and con- 
verting. on the 1+t of the last month.—Of steam sbips afloat there are 
392 screw, and 113 paddle, making a total of 505, and 57 are building or 
converting. The effective sailing ships afloat are 129, making the total 
of steam and sailing sbip:, 688. Of the steamships afloat 53 are ships of 
the line, serew ; 31 are frigates, screw, and 9 paddle; 9 block ships, 
screw ; 1 iron cased ship, screw; 19 corvettes, screw ; 58 sloops, screw, 
and 35 paddie ; 3 small vessels, ecrew, and 21 paddle ; 189 gan vessels 
and gunboats, screw ; 8 floating batteries, screw; 17 transports, troop 
ships, tenters, yachts, &o., screw, and 48 paddle; and 4 mortar sbips, 
screw, The steam ships bu'iding or convertiog are 14 ships of the line, 
12 frigates, 6 iron-cased ships, 4 corvettes, 14 sloops, 4 gun vessels and 
gunboats—all the foregoing are screw vessels ; 2 despatch vessels (pad- 
die ;) 1 transport. The effective ailing ships afloat are divided into 10 
ships of the line—(8 of there and 2 from the nou-effictive list are fit to 
be converted into biock sh'ps;) 17 frigate: (4 of these are fit to be con- 
verted,) 18 sloops acd 1 small vessel, aad 83 mortar vessels—floats. 





Armstrone Guys IN THe Nai@.—It bas been fivally decided that the 
armaments of the Warrior and Prince sball consist of Armstrong 
gans only—100-pouaders on the maia deck, and 7 oa the up- 
per deck. The principal storekeeper of the War tment, Ports- 
mouth, has received orders to prpare all things in readiaess to receive 
these armaments from the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. It has been finall 
determined at the Admiralty that the Armstrong guns shall be su 

to the eastern portion of the Channel fleet as follows :—the Hagar, 1 100- 
puunder and 2 40-pounders ; the 7rafolgar, 2 40-pounders; the Algiers, 1 
100-pounder und 2 40-pganders ; the Mersey, 2 100-pounders ; the Diadem, 
2 100-pouuders and 2 40 pounders ; the Princess Royal, 1 100-pounder and 
2 40-peuaders ; the Jmmortalité, 1 100-pounder and 2 40-pounders. The 
100-pounders are io lieu of heavy bow and stern pivot-gans, and 40- 
pounders in place of broadside upperdeck guns, 32-pounders. The 
orders direct the Princess Royal to be the first supplied, and the /mmortalité 
is the next on the list.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


The Cossack, 20, screw, Capt. Moorman, it is reported, will not retarn 
to the West India station, but be aitached to the Channel fleet.——The 
Admiralty bave decided on making several improvements at Chatham 
Dockyard, for which purpose the sum of £35,000 bas been put down ia 
the estimates.——The gun vessel, Nimble, 5, was put in comm'ssion on 
the 18th ult. She is to be attached to the Nile, 90, flag-ship of Admiral 
Milae.—The Philomel, 5, Commr. Wildman, left Piymoath Sound on the 
18th alt, for the West Coast of Africa, bat pot back in consequence of 
the severe gale.——Capt. D. Carry, of the Aboukir, 90, is appointed Sa- 
periateandent of the Royal William Victualling-Yerd and Naval Hospi- 
tal at Plymouth, v. Capt. Lyster, who has resigned. Capt. Lyster re- 
ceives the good service pension vacant by the promotion of Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir B. Belcher, C. B.——The steam surveying ship Medina, Capt. 
Spratt, is taking soundiogs to the westward of Cap> Razat, preliminary 
to laying the submarine cable to connect Malta acd Alexandria. It ap- 
pears that th: preseatinteation is not to eubmerge the cable in a direct 
line, but to follow the line of sandy bottom along the north coast of 
Africa, and thence to Malta, according as the soundings about to be 
taken may indicate.——A g t of a perfectly new form is shortly ex- 
pected in Paris, to be submitted to the inepection of the Emperor. It is 
composed of iron plates of two centimetres in thinkness, and is 
against cannon shot. Its form is oval, acd shot must glance off, not 
having any fixed point to strike. Its machinery is equally invalaerable, 
being covered wi:h a metal case which turos round when struck. This 
guoboat was coostructed at La Ciotat, near Marseilles, and is being 
brought to Paris by the canal of Barguudy.——We hear that the Gov- 
ernment are not likely to offer any opposition to the motion of which 
Sir Jobn Pakiogton has given notice, for an inqairy into the Admiralty 
administration. ——Capt. F. L. Barnard bas been appointed to succeed 
Capt. W. F. Barnett, C. B., as captain of the Meander, and Governor of 
the Island of Arcension.——The Gazette anoounces her Majesty’s inten- 
tion to grant medals to the officers, sea neo, and marines of the Shannon 
and Pearl, who formed the Naval Brigade in India uader the late Sir W. 
Pee|.——Mr. Edward Vernon Harcoart, Captain Commandant of the 
Fourth Cinque Ports Artillery Volunteers, haz lately written to the Ad- 
miralty —— a hope that a gunboat might be allowed to touch at 
Hastings, during some period of the year, to give the mean an opporta- 
nity of learning how to handle guns on board ship. The Admiralty, 
with their usual perversity, have refused. Lord C. Paget, ia the House 
of Commons, alleged the expense as an excuse. 





Apporntuents.—Capts : D. Curry to be Superintendent of the Royal William 
Victaalling Yard at Plymouth ; E. Heathcote to Ajax, v Boyd, dec ; Sir F. L. 
McCliatock to Doria ; C. FP. A. Shadwell to Aboukir,v. Curry. Lieuts.: G. B. 
Evans to Jcarus ; R. Shee nks to Jason ; Ht. Cardale to Princess 
Surgeons: W. H. Cameron to Mutine. Chaplaios: Rev. J. H. Knapp to 
Princess Royal ; Rev. J. L. Moore to London. 


Promorions.—Consequent on the death of Admiral Sir George Muandy,K.C.B., 
Vice- Admiral Sir W. 0. Pell, Commiss. of Greenwich Hospital, and Vice-Adms. 
Mends and Ferguson, on Res. List, to be Adms. on Res. List. ; Vice-Adm. Sir G. 
R. Sartorias to be Adm. ; Rear-Adm. H. Eden to be Vice-Adm. ; Capt. Sir E. 





En Egan to be Lt; Lt Lenthall to be Bn. 34 
En Beamish and Harnette t) be Lts; Serg-Moj Conran to be En. Ceylon 





I Regt: Lt Kerr to be ; | ceased 


Royal 
Naylor to be Capt ; Sec. Lieut. Gray to be First Lieut. 
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New Books. 

Daliness yet reigns among the publishers; we have nothing new, 
save a volume from the Harpers, The Wits and Beaux of Sociey, by Grace 
and Philip Wharton, set off with a dozen or so of clever woodcuts. It 
deals with aset of familiar celebrities such as George Villiers, the Court 
de Grammont, Beau Nasb, Selwyn, Sheridan, Brummell, Hook, Sydney 
Smith, and others—celebrities, it must be owned, who have sat for their 
portraits many and many a time, but of whom one does not readily tire. 
This fresh attempt to infuse novelty into old themes is entirely uopre- 
teatious, and the material is thrown together without effort or any die- 
play of literary skill. Read bit by bit at intervals, it is entertaining 
enough ; but after going steadily through its 480 pager, one feels dis- 
gusted with the heartlessness and profligacy that marked no small pro- 
portion of its subjects. Besides, a dinner made up of sauces would be 
but a sorry feast; wit and fan are good seasonings in their way—not 
good materiale. We therefore advise purchasers of these sketchy 
memorials, not to devour them all at a sitting. 

Bat !f there be little that is original in this book-mart, we welcome all 
the more cordially an old friend in a new dress. Mesers. W. A. Towrsend 
and Ce., send us four charming duodecimos, containicg The Pickwick 
Papers complete, this being the first instalment of their contemplated 
Household Edition of all the works of Charles Dickers. Nothiog more 
neat and perfect in its way bas been seen on this side of the Atlantic. 
Mesers. F, O. C, Darley, of New York, and John Gilbert, of Loadon, are 
engaged as illustrators ; the former supplies the four frontispieces ander 
our eye, having the worthy aid of Mr. Hinshelwood in reprodacing on 
steel three of his desigos, and of Mr. P. Brown, in one. The inimitable skill 
of Darley as an artist—too generally recogoised to require any fresh 
tribate—is coupled with a keen perception of the humorous; and con- 
sequently he has hit off to perfection the droll conceits of the author. 
The immortal members of the Pickwick Club, with sundry ecarcely minor 
personages, stand life-like for their photographs within the compass 
of a few equare inches. 

The style in which this edition is issued deserves also a word of com- 
mendation. It is printed at the famous Riverside press, in Cambridge, 
Mass., which is tantamount to its being thoroughly well done. Bat we 
mast say a word touching the paper, which is unusuelly fine in quality and 
pleasing to the eye, being of a rich creamy colour. This is not the first 
oceasion on which we have expressed our surprise that w/ ileness should be 
considered a special excellence in paper used for printing parposer. How 
mach more grateful to the eye is it, when the intense glare is toned 
down. White walls are every ove’s abomination in a rcom ; white paint 
outside a house. Why then should a violent contrast betWeen types and 
margin be so often praised? We are glad to say that this edition of 
Dickens presents no such doubtful attraction. The paper is tinted, and 
we approve it all the more for that on. 

—_—_———— 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


The International Exhibition of the Products of Industry and Art for 
1862 is now fairly afloat. The Charter bas been issued by the Queeo. 
The Commissioners have adopted a plan, and advertised for tenders. 
The guarantee deed is in rapid process of signature ; and £0 soon as this 
is completed, the Bank of Eogland will be prepsered to meke the neces- 
sary advances of funds. A Correspondent of one of the moraing papers, 
witbout having taken the trouble of reading the Charter, complains that 
the re required for the Exhibition are to be of a permanent 
character. It is obvious that some portion of the structure must te built 
of brick, that material being—as Manchester proved—+ sential to the 
preservation of pictores : this portion, therefore, must be built with as 
much care and solidity as though it were to be permanent. But this is 
all. The words of the Charter are quite conclusive: “ That the Com- 
missioners shall cagse a sum, not ing fifty tb d pounds, to be 
expended on ownage Ad @ permanent character.” If this paragraph 
should not satiefy alarmist, farther on he may read, in the same 
official docoment, that Her Majesty “does will and ordain that so soon 
as convemlently may be after the closing or abandonment of the Exhibi- 
tioa, our Commissioners shall sel), dispose of, or convert iato money, all 
property and effects belonging to them which can be eo sold and conver- 
ted, particularly all the buildings erected by them for the purposes of the 
undertaking, save and except the permanent building” before alluded 
to. Now that the courtry is fairly committed to this eplendid enterprise 
we ehould be glad to see the Guarantee Fund increased to half a million. 

The following letter bas been received by Sir Thomas Phillips, Chair- 
man of the Council of the Society of Arte :— 

* Council Office, Feb. 20, 1861. 

* “ Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Foster’s letier 
of the 16th of February, inclosing the Charter which has been granted to 
Earl Granville, K G., the Marquis of Chandos, Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., 
Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, and Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, incorporating them 
as the Commissioners for thejExbibition of 1862. The Commissionere, on 
the 22nd of November last, agreed to act, after a guarantee had been pro- 
mised, to such an extent as to show a strong opinion in the public mind 
that the time for holding a second International Exhibition had arrived ; 
after the guarantors p dan opinion that the absolute control 
of the undertaking ought to be intrusted to five gentlemen named by them; 
aad after the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 bad intimated their 
approval of the project, and their confidence in the proposed mode of 
management, aod had promised their support and assistance ; the Com- 
miesioners, therefore, gladly aceept a Charter which conveys to them 
Her Majesty’s gracious aesurance that she is carnestly desirous to promote 
the holding of an International Exhibition of Industry and Art in the year 
1862, and that she is pleased to sanction the proposed arrangements. 
The powers conveyed by the Charter will, however, be practically in- 
operative until the Deed of Guarantee bas been executed. When this 
bas been done the Bank of Eagland bas agreed to advance the necessary 
loan of money on liberal terms. The Commissioners, therefore, desire 
me to request that you will represent to the Council the ‘necessity of 
having the deed signed as soon as possible. The Commissioners, un- 
willing to lose valuable time, have duriog the interval required for the 
preparation of the requisite legal powers, takea such provisional steps as 
their position permitted, The most pressing point was the buildiog re- 
quired for the Exhibition. In 1850, notwithstanding the pors:ssica of 
considerable funds, and the assistance of the most emivent architects and 
engineers, seven months elasped before a desiga was adopted. The Com- 
missioners therefore felt that if they postponed the consideration of thie 
sabject until they were a legally constituted body, the cost of the build- 
ing would be greatly increased, and a serious risk incurred of its non-com- 
pletion by the appointed time. 

“The arrangements made by the Society of Arts, when negotiating for 
a site on the estate of the Commissioners of 1851, and their aonouace- 
ment that the Exbibition was to inclade pictures, a branch of Art not 
exhibited on the former occasion, rendered it necessary to contemplate 
the erection of a building in some parts of a more substantial character 
than that of 1851. A plan was submitted to the Commissioners by Capt. 
Fowke, R.B., who had been employed by Her Majesty’s Goveroment, in 
the British Department of the Peris Exhibition of 1855, This design was 
adapted to the propored site, aod was intended to meet the practical de- 
fects which experience hed sa2own to exist both in the buildings in Hyde 
Park and in the Champs Elysees. It appeared weil adapted for the re- 
quired purposes, and its principal featares were of a striking character, 
and likely to form an attractive part of the Exhibition. The Commis- 
sioners submitted the design to the competition of ten eminent contras- 
tors, four of whom took out the quantities. Three tenders (one a joint 
one from two of the contractors invited) were sent in on the day oamed 
in the invitation, but all were greatly ia excess of the amount which the 
Commissioners could prudently spend, with a due regard to the interests 
of the guarantors. Commissioners have, therefore, had under tueir 
consideration, modifications of the plan, which, without desiroyiog its 
merits, would materially reduce its cost. The Commissioners having 
learnt tuat the Freoch Government bad applied, on the 3rd of November 
last, to the Foreign Office, to know whether it was intended to hold an 
International Exbibition in Eogiand in 1862, extered into privet: com- 
muoication with that Government, from whom they have received satis- 
factory assurances of support, age pag by a statement that it had been 
the intention of the Emperor to hold an International Exhibition in Paris 








in 1862, bad the project not been entertained in Eogland. The Commis- 
sionere aleo requested the Duke of Newcastle, the Seccetary of State for 
the Color ies, to announce the detign entertained of holding ao Exhibi- 
tion, and the intention of the promoters to apply to the Crown for a 
Charter; and the Commissioners have been informed that his Grace has 


Majesty’s Colonies. The Commissioners have had under their considera- 
tion the revision of the rules laid down in 1851, respecting the award of 
prizes, the constitution of juries, the affixing of prices, the distribution of 
space, the mode of claseification, and also the organization of the addi- 
tional department of the Fine Arts. When, therefore, the Guarantee 
Deed has been executed, the Commissioners hope to be able to proceed 
at once with the construction of the buildi and to the rules 
and regulations for the arrangement of the Exhibition. I have, &c., 
“ F. R. Sanprorp.” 

Mr. Sandford, who s'gns this communication, is a gentleman ia the 
Privy Council Office, whose services have been provisionally placed at 
the disposal of the Commissioners by the Government. It is probable 
that Mr. Sandford will be appointed Secretary to the Commissioners. 

The scheme ig now before the public, and as many questions raised by 
former Exhibitions or suggested by the peculiarities ot the one about to 
take place are manifestly open to debate, we shall from time to time 
avail ourselves of our character of public writers to discuss these contro- 
verted points.— Atheneum, Feb. 23. 

The paper from which we quote goes deeply and learnedly into the 
question—-where is the “ Modern Art” to commence, which is to be pro- 
vided w th show-rooms in the new buildiag? It makes also a suggestion 
as follows : 


Our own proposal is to draw the line at jast one hundred years before 
the opening of the Exhibition ; that is to say, in the year 1762. First of 
all, this date would allow us to inclade the man who stands foremost in 
the Eoglish School as her national characteriser, Hogarth, to omit whom 
io a collection of artistic worthies would be unpardonable. 


a 
THE BATTLE OF ETIQUETTE. 


The refinements of diplomatic etiquette in Europe were once upen a 
time carried to almost as extravagavt a pitch as Chinese punctilio itself. 
Loog after the days of Sir John Fisett courtesy was meted out to the va- 
rious members of diplomatic circles according to the power and influence 
of the nation which each respectively represented. The ambassadors of 
Savoy, as in duty bound, ueed to quarrel with the envoys of Florence for 
precedence. Cardinal Richelieu, to solve difficult problems of relative 
digaity, took to his bed, and received the Eoglish negotiators in an atti- 
tude which compromiced nobody. French ambassadors found themselves 
prevented by a sudden fit of ague from attending masks where the Spa- 
nish representative was to bave the first place. In our own country, 
disputes between Venetian, Spaniard, Dutch, and French legations fully 
occupied the time of one rather bewildered Master of the Ceremonies. 
Only the Muscovite Ambassador was left out of the pale of social consi- 
deration. That fanctionary did not then hold in Europe the position he 
now fills. He was regarded as a person who knew little about the great 
science of etiquette, and who might safely be imposed upon. Even the 
courtly Sir John Finett seems to have treated him at the Eoglish Court 
with that good-humoured contempt which beams in the eye of a bishop's 
footman as he surveys a host of banquetiog curates. On one occasion 
the Russian, exhibiting more susceptibility than could have been ex- 
pected, Cbmplaived that, at bis reception, only one lord was in waiting 
to receive him atthe stair’s-bead. Sir John’s answer, for an impromptu, 
was amusing enough. He gravely assured bis Excellency that in - 
land it was considered a greater honour to be received by one lord fa 
waiting than by two. 

Diplomatic ¢tiquette is not, of course, now what it was then ; bat it is 
still a ecience, and naturally a ecience of some nicety. Countries which 
are governed constitutionally, and whose Sovereign is not personall 
mixed up in political disputes, stand less in need of’ the science, it fe 
trae ; although, so loug as the Soveroign is the personage in whose name 
busiacs3 !s transacted, it may still be conventional to mark coolness in 
interuational relations by a temporary withdrawal of the personal favour 
of the Court. But on the Continent, where the monarch in person di- 
rects the policy of his Cabinet, the case is different. Minute shades of 
policy are properly indicated by minute distinctions of manner and cor- 
diality at court balls, at state receptions, and at Royal or Imperial ban- 
quets. If Napoleon III. frowns on the Austrian Ambassador on January 
1, he means to let the world know that France and Austria may possibly 
be at war before the spring. If Francis Joseph and the Emperor of Rus- 
sia talk much and warmly over a friendly dianer, we infer that the fate 
of Han is in the balance. There are some countries whose foreign 
policy is oiten notoriously the resuli of the personai ae predilec- 
tions of the reigning monarch. Where that is the case, the tones of his 
voice, or the play of the muscles of his face upon great occasions become 
matters of consequence, as they are the index of the temper of a man 
whose temper is a subject of as mach interest in the political as the 
weatber in the domestic world. There is one nation pre-eminently whos 
policy previously to the Crimean war for many years was decid the 
private piques, inclinations, and prejudices of ber ruler. That nation is 
Russia. On the other band, it happens that French politics, duriug a 
similar period, have turned maialy upon questions of dynasty. It is ac- 
coumney in the history of the relations between the Courts of St. Pe- 
tersburgh and Paris during the last forty years that we should expect to 
find, if anywhere, batiles of diplomatic etiqaette. In a contemporary 
Freuch review M Gaizot last week published a diplomatic correspon- 
dence which contains the account of a curious quarrel between France 
and Rassia in 1842. The story is amusing, and well deserves the pera- 
sal of all who wish to know bow an international coolness may be brought 
about by means of a diplomatic cold. If Sir Jobn Finett bad lived till 
now be would have been pleased to see the Muascovite, whom he consi- 
dered a mere novice in etiquette, hold bie own so ably against the envoys 
of that polite nation from whom Sir John borrowed the principles of his 
iagenivus code. 

Dissatisfied at the changes that bad taken place in France in 1830, the 
Emperor Nicholas for eleven years bad treated Louis Philippe with offen- 
sive coolness and hauteur. In his letters he consistently abstained from 
addressing the French King by the conventional title of Monsieur mon 
frére, which it was his cusiom to employ in similar commanicationa. 
Finally, at the close of 1841, the Russian Ambaseador, whose business it 
would otherwise become throuzh the indisposition of Count Appony, the 
Austrian representative, to address the King on the first day of the new 
year as the spokesman of the Corps Diplomatique, received a significant 
recall. The patience of the Freach Cabinet was exhausted by this an- 
mistakeable slight, and M. Gaizot addressed a letter to M. Casimir Périer, 
chargé d'affaires at St. Petersburg, from which we reprint the following 
extract :— 

Monsieur le Comte de Pahlen a regu l’ordre fort inattendu de se rendre A St 
Petersbourg...... La cause réelle, qui n'est un mystére pour personne, c’est que 
par suite de l’absence de M. le Comte Appony, l’ambassadeur de Russie se 
trouvait appelé A complimenter le roi, le premier jour de |’an, au nom du Mr 
diplomatique...... Une seule réponse nous convient. Le jour de la Saint-Ni- 
cholas, la légation frangaise 4 St. Petersbourg restera renfermée dans son hotel. 
Vous n’aurez & donner aucun motif sérieux pour expliquer cette retraite inac- 
coutumée. Vous vous bornerez en répondant a I’invitation que vous recevrez 
sans doute de M. de Nesselrode, & alléguer une indisposition..... . Jusqu’au 18 
Décembre, vous garderez sur l’ordre que je vous donne, le silence le plus absolu. 
Et d'ici la vous eviterez avec le _ grand soin la moindre altération dans vos 
rapports avec le cabinet de St. Petersbourg. 

In due time M. Casimir Périer received the order by the courier’s 
bands to whom it bad been entrusted, and preserved it a profound secret 
till the 18:h of December, the day of the fete of St. Nicholas. He then 
faithfully carried it into execution. For forty-eight boars the entire 
French Lemna, without a single exceptiun, were confined to their hotel 
by indieposition. Not a man appeared out of doors even for the Empe- 
ror’s ball on the day afier. Tbe consternation produced in the capital 
was considerable. The Emperor himself was furious, and in a burst of 

aseion resolved, so ran the story, to suppress the Rassian embassy at 
Parie. Finally, he determined (o revenge himself in a more indirect bat 
equally telling ‘wey. The cue was given to the leaders of the fash- 
ionable world, and from the 18th of December, the French Legation 
found itself pat under ban. Nobody came to call. Nobcdy iavited 
Madame Périer to dion«r. Lastly, all who had already issued invita- 
tions sent at the moment to say their parties were suddenly, unavoid- 
ably, aad indefinitely postponed. The war being nominally one of social 
etiquette, business was as usual transacted between the embussy and the 
Russian Government. But for all festive purposes M. Périer and his 
euite foand themselves under an interdict. Even a young Rusian who 
paid bis compliments to Madame Périer at the theatre received an official 
intimation that loyalty was not to be sacrificed to politeness. At an 
official ball, at which M. Périer thought it his duty to appear in virtue 
of his uniform, he found bimeeif the centre of cold looks. Lastly, at Pa- 








ri, om the first of January, indisposition attacked a fresh victim in the 


addreseed a communication to that effect to all the Governors of Her | and Em: 


of M. de Kieselef, who, during the absence of Count Pabi 
in ch: of the Rassian embasey. He was quite uaabdle to queer 
at the King's ion, aod remained at home all day. 

Meantime, at St. Petersburg the situation of affairs w 


At all coart balls the Embassy of course were present, ‘as very gloomy, 


aod the Emperor 
press showed no lack of personal courtesy towards them. ‘Com- 
ment ¢a va-t i] depuis que nous ne nous sommes vas?” he says on one 


occasion, good-humouredly, to M. Périer ; “oa va mieux n’est-ce pas?” 
Bat a general suspension of bospitalities was still the order of the day. 
Previously to the rupture, M. Périer and his lady bad been popular 


——_ Suddenly they were excluded from all society. Daring eight 
mouths of solitude, the sense of his abandoned position preyed upon the 
soul of the deserted son of France. He endeavoured to bear the misfor- 
tune of the general stoppage df entertainments like a man, and to prevent 
Madame Périer from bearing it like a woman. Duriog this part of the 
crisis, his letters to M. Guizot are tinged with delicate pathos. They are 
the letters of a man who suffers, but who suffers for his country. To be 
deprived of balls is ead, but to maintain dignity intact is sweet. What 
became of the janior members of the Embassy since the day when they 
had with cheerfulness partaken of the indisposition of their chief, is not 
recorded. Doubtless they became gloomy and misanthropical, and neg- 
lected their personal appearance in a way sufficient to alarm their 
friends. Even M. Guizot, in his epistles from Paris, shares the general 
melancholy. He consoles his bereaved countryman in the tone of a man 
who has a heart, and can sympathize with the persecuted. The end of 
M. Périer’s expatriation was, however, athand. Indisposition finally at- 
tacked one more victim—that victim was Madame Périer. The sad state 
of ber health imperatively demanded a journey to Paris, and M. Périer 
solicited his recall. He obtained it, together with the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour, and in course of time resigned his functions into the 
hands of M. d’André, second Secretary of Legation. 

The ambassadors of France and of Rassia meanwhile were both enjoy- 
ing prolonged leave of absence from their respective poste. Neither 
would go back, until the other had gone back first. Tae Emperor would 
not eend M. de Pablen to Paris, before M. de Barante had returned to St. 
Petersburg. Matters were in this situation at the moment of the un- 
bappy death of the Dake of Orleans, which cast so deep a gloom over 
Earope. The Emperor of Russia exbibited, on the arrival of the sad 
news, all the feeliog of a high-bred gentleman. A ball, which was to 
have been givea the same night by the Grand Duchess Olga, was coun- 
termanded _—_ though he refused to write any autograph letter of con- 
dolence to Louis Philippe, he senta very friendly message by a special 
courier to be transmitted through the Embassy at Parir. A personal 
congratulation to M. Gaizot upon the oratorical successes he had 
achieved in the French Chambers, combined with a rather bitter allusion 
to his euppoeed private hostility to Russia, soon after entailed a corre- 
spondence between the two Cabinets, full of explanation and recrimina- 
tioo, Not much alteration took plece in consequence. Neither ambas- 
sador returned to his post ; and business was —- in each case by a 
chargé d’affaires. For the relief of the fairer portion of our readers, it 
is humane to mention that by the end of 1842, the French Legation, 
ander the social banner of M. d’André, was once more admitted to the 
enjoyment of festive life. The political coolness lasted ; but the social 
inconveniences, so terrible and so heartrending, to which it gave rise, 
passed away. A letter from M.de Guizot to the Count de Fiabault, 
the French representative at Vienna, sums up the moral of the whole:— 

Nous avons atteint notre but, es nous sommes parfaitement en rdgle. Offi- 
ciellement, le Comte de Pahlen a été rappelé 4 Pétersbourg pour causer avec 
Vempereur : M. Casimir Périer a été malade le 18 Décembre, et M. de 


le ler Janvier. En réalité, l'empereur n’a pas voulu que M, de Pahlen ‘i- 
mentat le roi, et nous n’avons pas voulu que ce mauvais procédé passit 
percu. De part et d’autre, tout est correct, et tout est compris. Les conven- 


ances extérieures ont été observées, et les intentions réelles senties. Cela nous 
soffit, et nous nous tenons pur quittes.— London paper, Jan. 12. 


ecinaniibiesaests 
THE LATE EUGENE SCRIBE. 

The papere, Eoglish and American, abound with notices of the lately- 
deceased dramatic author. We select two, which appear to embody all 
that need be said of a man who so long occupied a distinguished, if not 
a great, place. The Atheneum says of him: 


During something like half a century the bright and indefa le 
dramatic author—who has just died suddenly—filled the stage of Eu- 
rope ; and with works of such variety, in every prose form of composi- 
tion, as to suggest the presence of a well-spring of papa youth in 
the man who could be so fertile, so bye pes so ingenious to the last. 
Instead of our wondering at his having held oat so long, the surprise of 
bis having died late or soon, comes like a shock. 

Of the story of Scribe’s early lifte—his parentage and training—we are 
not in a case for the moment toepeak. Pri , since the year 1815, 
or thereabouts, the only biography of special interest which could be 
written of him would be a list of his playe. On many of these it would 
be interesting to annotate with reference to the which have 
paeeed over Poash society during the last ee In 
nis earlier works will be found traces of the Empire, with its confusion 
of ranks and families, for the arrangement of which even the first Napo- 
leon’s strong will and grasp over organization proved insufficieat.— 
Then came the reigns so fondly looked forward to by the nobles of the 
Faubourg as periods of bliesful rehabilitation for their order, and which 
proved when they came so unsatisfactory in anything like progress or 
falfiment. Their conventionalities, too, will be found reflected 
Seribe’s “ Théatre :” whieh, during ite firet ooo rae of production, 
was principally restr.cted to pieces of a limited scale and peculiar qua- 
lity befitting a minor theatre of Paris. Sach was the Théitre de 
dame, in — of its protection from La Dachesse de Berri.—It was not 
till Louis Philippe came to the throne that those with Academical ho- 
nours in view—the quest of which has turned so many a staid French 
brain—Scribe ventured on five-act prose plays which were to bring him 
into comparison with Beaumarchais and other who had 
eschewed verse. Of these, the first, and the most famous, perbaps, was 
“ Bertrand et Ratoo.” 

In thie, an amount of sly, political eatire was put forth, such as, under 
the reign of Charles Dix, Scribe knew his world too well to have ven- 
tured. There is a group of these heartless comedies, all more or less 
clever.—From this style the Academician, once set in his seat, 
into those dramas of intrigue and complicated incident by which we have 
most lately known him. It may be doubted whether anything analogous 
to these is to be found in any other literatare,—whether any other dra- 
matist bas ever employed so much powir of interweaviog into a tiesue 
countless incidents, which never could happen in one and the same bis- 
tory,—and this with sach exquisite adroitiess and bardihood, that the 
spectator was enthralled into forgetfulness of the absurdities inberent in 
the combination. Scribe worked much with collaborators ; and, 
that any inexperienced man brovght bim an idea or @ situation (cbarac- 
ter, of course, in such authorship can go for little,) he could find in those 
sufficient material and suggestion. Then he had the art of commending 
the compound and the struciure by an eace of style, a common sente—a 
common-place too—of sentiment—a neatness of reply, a use of wit, spar- 
ing and dever soaring, which went far to reconcile the wildest contradic- 
tions.—There was no depressing genius or superiority aboat him, to stir 
antagonism among the gified, or to oppress the thoughtless by too deeply 
troubling them to think. ; 

A writer in the . Y. Herald thus enumerates the obligations of our 
stage to the deceased. 

By the arrival of the North Briton at Portland we are informed of the 
death of Mr. Scribe, the most fruitful, successful and able dramatic 
author of the day, Mr. Scribe commenced to write plays when he was 
twenty-one years of that is, fifty years ago—and has been constantly 
at work ever since. He was a mavufacturer of plays rather than an 
author, and no dramatic writer, except Lope de Vega, who produced 
above five hundred comedies, bas equalled Scribe in the number of his 
works. One account of bis life puts the total of his plays at four hundred 
and fifveen—namely, five act comedies, 2; two and three act comedies, 
20 ; vaudevilles, 250 ; books for grand operas, 40 ; for comic operas, 103, 
As we can, without research, recall the fact that Scribe appears as the 
author of more than half a dozen five act comedies, we are satisfied that 
this estimate is quite moderate. 

Very little is known of Scribe’s early life. He was born in Paris, Rue 
St. Dennis, and his father, a silk mercer, gave him a good education, in- 
tending, it is said, that he should be a notary. The youth bad, however, 
an intense paesion for theatres, and preferred writing plays to studying 
law. Like Congreve, he began early, before he was tweaty, and wrote 
four or five plays which the mai with distressing unanimity de- 
clined. Not at all abashed, the young author persevered, and finally had 
the happiness to assist at the ye of one of his own vandevilles 
at the Gymoase, altogether the best theatre in Paris. He 
wrote for the Théatre Francais, and the Varieties. He supplied the fa- 





mous Dejazet with plays, assisted not a little in the success of Celeste, 
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we plays being regularly appropriated by the English authors.) For 
achel he wrote (with Legouve) “ Adrieane Le Couvreur,” acd “La 
Czarine.” For Auber he furni-hed sparkliog libreti formany of bis 
most famous operas, inclading “Goetave III,” ‘ Masaviello,” “Fra 
Diavolo,” aad “ Le Domino Noir.” Halevy is indebted to Sevibe for the 
plot of “ La Jaive;” Meyerbecr may thank him for “ Robert le Diable,’ 
“ Les Huguenots-” and “ L’Etoile du Nord.” Lemaitre and Wallack 
owe to bim the capital creation, Don Cesar de Bazan : and Burton's Ami- 
nidab Sleek appeared first on the stage in one of Scribe’s plays (“ Le Mari 
® la Champagne.”) The English play writers—Bourcicault, Charles 
Dance, Stirling Coyne, and others—appropriated Scribe’s material witb- 
out the slightest ceremony. Oue of his earliest works, “ The Mariage 
Sous |’Empire,” haa been thric? rendered into English, and each time 
presented as an entirely new work. 

It mast be stated, however, that Mr. Scribe was himself slightly ad- 
dicted to filibastering. He took the character of Don Cesar de Bazan, 
from a Spavish drama, (“ Xarifa’’), and the original of the “ Serious Fa- 
mily’”’ may be found ia German comedy. [i is a!so trae of Scribe, as of 
Moliere, that be never stole anything which he did not improve. 

M. Scribe worked a great deal with collaborateurs. When a young au- 
thor he bad been snubbed by the managers, and he did not forget the 
circumstance in the hour of bis success. Many a tyro has to thank the 
veteran author for aid in polishing up ideas in themselves good, but, as 
they were handled, entirely unfit for the stage. Legoave, for example, 
could do nothing for the theatre without Scribe’s sid (vide * La Bataille 
des Dames” and other plays), and yet, in a purely literary point of view, 
Legouve was infinitely the superior of Scribe. Scribe was a writer for 
the theatre only ; he understood bis artists and his public perfectiy—he 
satisfied the one and never bored the o'her. His dialogue is clear, sbarp, 
terse, epigrammatic, and is always illastrative of, and subservient to, 
the dramatic situation. He was splendid in construction, and utterly 
regardless of facte. He would as readily put Peter the Great in the 

lace of the Nana Sahib, if it suited his purpose, as to have left him apon 

is own proper throne. He was always at work, alsaye planaing pieces, 
and bad sometimes a dozen assistants. - His domain extended far beyond 
France. As we have said above, the English dramatists found in him a 
sort of milch cow, and of course our theatres followed the British ex- 
ample, Far away in the Rocky Mountains, or on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada, across to the Sandwich Islands, and beyond to Hong 
Kong and Melbourne, peripatetic stars have carried the plays, if not the 
fame, of Eugéne Soribe. te was to the modern drama what Verdi is to 
the modern Italian Opera. Had M. Scribe received his droits d’auteur 
from all the managers who produced bis plays, he could bave lived like 
ao Exstera Prince and died as rich as Rothschild. 

France, where they order these things better than anywhere else, re- 
warded its favourite authors well. He occupied one of the immortal 
— chairs in the Academy—a distinction which crowned princess sigh 
for in vain ; was an officer of the Legion of Honour, and enjoyed an in- 
come of some $60 000 perannoum. He resided, latterly, in a beautiful 
country house at Mendon, near Paris. and over his gateway placed aa 
inecription to the effect that, as he owed bis little property to the pab- 
lic, who bad kindly assisted in the success of his worke, it was always 
open to their inspection—a graceful acknowledgment which no one but 
@ Frenchman woald think to make. 

—_— 
A CHANGE IN LONDON HOTELS. 


Of all the changes which have been brought about in our social life 
through our intercourse with foreign countries, none is more remarkable 
than the metamorphoses of our English inns. In thie, as in many other 

ts, we have certainly profited by intercourse with our sightoura 
The Eoglish inn, as it now exists, is a very different institution from 
that in which the dramatist pronounced that it was good to take one’s 
ease in ; and the tavern of today bears buat a very indistinct re em- 
blance to that whose chair was pronounced by Dr. Jobnson to be the 
throne of human enjoyment. Yet we have not changed for the worre, 
but for the better. Our taverns are better, our inns are more comforta- 
ble. In the former we may miss the sawdust, the heady port, and the 
brawls of old Jobnson’s time ; and when we visit the latter, Boniface 
may not present himself at the door to receive us on terms of familiar 
Se. and, like mice host of the Garter, humorously address us as 
“bully-rook.” Still there is splendcur and comfort, and, above all, re- 
epectfal attendance to be had at both tavera and inn ; and when a man 
can get these, he can well afford to dispense with some of the luxuries of 
the “ good old timer.” 

Bat of all the changes which we have adverted to none bas been more 
striking than the metamorphosis which has taken place in the London 
inns (or, as they are now called, hotels) during the last few years. The 
Americana invention of great, wholesale hoteles, capable of acoommodatiog 
several handreds of guests, has been imported and establishmeu's arranged 
according to that scale are becoming common in the metropolis. Paris 
waa the European city to adopt this fashion, and the success of the 
—_ bat monstrous Hotel de Louvre soon afforded ample proof thai 

seed bad not fallen u an ancongenial soil. Many of our readers 
are doubtless well acquainted with the comforts and conveniences of that 
wholesale caravaneerai. In London, too, the thing is becoming common 
enougb. We have tbe buge hotel up at the Great Western terminus at 
Paddiogton, aod the Westminster Palace Hotel, and the Grosv« nor Hotel. 
As far as we can koow, establishments upon this ecale are likely to be as 
successful bere an they are elsewhere. The Great Western Hotel is al- 
ways overcrowded at the thick of the season, and entire squares in its 
bourhood are populated with its overflowing. The Westminster 
Palace Hotel has apparent|y damaged its prospec's by its suicidal agree- 
ment to let all ite best accommodation to the Iodia Board—an arrange- 
ment which postpones the period of its full activity to six years hence, 
aod which must enable many a rival to take the wind out of its sails, 
The Grosvenor Hotel has better prospect:, for it is quite uotrammelled, 
— be in fall work before the opening of the coming Exbibition of 
The great scheme cf all, however, is one which threetens to produce 
the largest hotel ia the world. The block of ground now lying between 
the Strand and Wych-street, and which is bounded by St. Mary-'e-Strand 
on the west, and St. Clement Danes on the east, is to be entirely occu- 
pied by an establishment of this kind, which will certainly bave the 
effect of improving both the site and the neighbourhood. Holywell- 
street will be pulled down, Wych-street will be pulled down, and a lot 
of tumble-down old buildings, which have hitherto been only an eyesore 
to the a will be replaced by a building of almost palatial 
splendour. This building (to quote the languege of an entbusiast'c ad- 
mirer of the echeme) will contain “ever so many (ables d'héte a-day, a 
boge restaurant, café, and smoking room, billiard-rooms and ekittle-alleye, 
al chambers, news-roome, steam-washing and diying apparatus.” 
Here, evrely, is variety enough, and to spare. For those who yet nurse 
& prejudice for che old-fashioned family botel, with its quiet, humdrum 
ways, there will doubtless be enough of those establishments preserved 
to answer all their wants ; at the same time, it is satisfactory to know 
that those who have been bred in a more go-abead school, and who re- 
quire something more splendid at a reasonable charge, may now be ac- 
commodated when they take it into their heads to visit the great metro- 
polie. Next year hondreds of thousands of oar country friends will be 
coming up to ree the Exhibition, and it is well that they sbould know 
what is being provided for them.— The Field. 
— ~~ 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE; DESTRUCTION OF ONE WING. 


The gale, which during the night of Wednesday and the whole of 
fang | ewept over the metropolis with such unexampled violence, has 
done serious injury to the Crystal Palace, though by no mears so much 
as to justify the alarmiog and exaggerrated rumours which prevailed 

esterday as to the greater part of the building having been destroyed. 

he building iteelf is uninjured, not a single pane of glass baving been 
even broken in it. Itisto the north wing that the damage has been 
done, and the destruction of this has been so total that only a bage pile 
of ruins—broken columnar, shattered g!ase, and fragments of psiuted 
wood-work—remain to mark the spot where the wing so recently stood. 

In the first design for the erection of the Palace at Norwood, we be- 
lieve these tide-wings were not incladed. As the works progressed, 
however, it was found necessary to have a wing to the south, in order to 
cover in the route Ww which the building could be approached from the 
railway, when, for the sake of uniformity, a corresponding wing was 
bailt oo the north eide also. Each of these wings, as our readers are 
aware, was carried down the hill for a considerable distarce. Both were 
constructed on the same plan as the main building, and both were for 
the greater part of their length, 48 feet bigh by 40 feet wide. At the 
end of each was built a lofty square tower in four stories, 96 feet bigh 
and 80 feet eqaare at the bese. These were crecied to carry the water- 
tanks for the supply of the fountains, and the iron framework, therefore, 
was of extra strength and laid togetber with unusual care. Bat, strongly 
as they were built, it was found when the tanks had been erected on 
their summi's that they were not equal to carrying the weight of eo 


large a body of water. The tavks, therefore, had to be removed, as 

everybody bad foreseen they must be, and two water towers were com- 

menced, which were just completed, when it was again discovered that 

they too were unequal to their duties, and the towers were y 

taken down, and the two fine water towers now standing erected in their 

place. The south wing of the building was, of course, only used by the 

visitors going to and from the railway. The north wing was at first set 

apart as a photographic gallery, thea as a picture gallery, and latterly 

it has only been employed for the poultry exhibitions. It was found, 

however after the removal of the tanks, that from the want of a top 

weight to steady them the wind, when violent, acted more against the 

buge equare sides of these towers than on any part of the Crystal Palace 

itself. When the towers of the south wing was given up to Mr. Strange 

to be divided into a number of separate summer dining rooms the top- 

most story was removed, but the north wing was left of the height it was 

originally bailt. Under this wing was a large storehouse, end this hae 

escaped uninjured, as bas alro the carpenters’ workshop at the ead of the 

wiog nearest the building. 

Daring all Thursday the wind blew over the hiNs at Norwood with ex- 

(raordinary fierceuess full against the front of the Palace facing towards 

London. That it was more violent here than in other suburban districts 

is evidenced by the broken tranches of trees, the palings, and even gar- 

den walls blown down in the neighbourhood. at, although the pree- 

sure of the gale upon the whole surface of the Palace must have amounted 

in the aggregate to several thousand tons, not the smallest perceptible 

effect was produced upon it, and, as we bave stated, not a single pane of 
glass was broken. 

All stood well, till about half-past 7 o’clock on Thareday night, when, 

duriog one of the fearful gusts which then swept over the hill, some mea 

in the carpenters’ room beard a little crasbiog of glass and iron, and im- 

mediately ran out on to the terrace garden. In another minute, with an 

appalling crash, the huge tower fell over among some trees, and lay 

smashed into millions of fragments on the ground. In the course of two 
or three minutes more the rest of the wing went. by 30 or 40 yards at a 
time, till a total length of about 110 yards strewed the earth, a mere 
mass of splinters of glass, wood, and iron. Anything more complete 
than the destraction it would be difficult to imagine. The appearance 
of the ruin rather suggests that every part of the building has been care- 
fally broken into small pieces than that it has been merely blown down. 
A tremendous explosion could not possibly have shattered the place more 
effectually. The woodwork is all in small pieces, the cast iron colamns 
are broken up like glass, and the tie rods twisted and torn into every 
shape. Fortunately, there was nothing in this wing but the empty pens 
used at the late poultry show, and a number of gerden seats; all these, 
of course, are more or lees destroyed. As far es can be judged from the 
way in which the ruins have fallen, it would seem that the corner colama 
nearest the railway must bave had to sustain the thrust exercised upoo 
it by the other columns yigiding to the force of the gale. As the wind 
came in gasts, it is supposed the tower must have oscillated to euch a 
degree a3 to force the corner colomo, on which the main strain came, out 
of i's perpendicular, when, of course, it snapped at once. It was no 
doubt the breaking of this which the carpenters firet heard, and ran out 
on to the terrace, when the tower, thus deprived of its main support, fell 
instantly before the next blast. It is a great proof, however, of the 
strength of the structure, that when the rest of the wing was thus weak- 
eced and broken by the fall of the tower it was not instantly overthrown 
also. It stood for several minutes, and only fell piece by piecs as the 
wind swept down upon it with almost the force of a burricane. The 
strength of either of these wings, bowever, is not to be compared with 
the enormous strength and compactness with which the main building 
is put together. The cost of rebuilding the north wing, it is stated, would 
not amount to more than £6,000, but as lately it was never ueed for any- 
thing but the poultry shows, which can jast as well be held in the south 
wing, it is not probable that it will be rebuilt at all.— Times Feb. 27. 
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Mors asour THE Srove-Decay ar tae Westuivster Patice.—At 
the weekly meeting of the Society of Britis*h Architects, on the 18th alt., 
Mr. Charles Barry begged to be allowed to bring forward a tew facts ia 
rela‘ion to some stone similar to that in the new Houses of Parliament, 
which be bad bimself used in the construction of a mansion, Bylaugh 
Hall, in the county of Norfolk, ia the years 1850 and 1851. The house 
ia question was faced with the same description of stone, supplied from 
the same quarry and from the same bed, by Mr. Grissell, who at the time 
was engaged in erecting the new Houses of Parliament. The difference, 
however, in the two buildings was (as his brother had sta‘ed at the last 
meeting of the Irstitute), that one was built on the bank of a sewer, 
while other was in pure air, and uncontaminated by the acids con 


wicb, who lived in the neighbourhood of the house to which he referred, 
requesting him to go and look at the building, end report to him the 
state in which be found it. The answer, which bore the da e “ February 
9,” was as follows : 
“In reply to yours of the 5th, I have 4 py =k, being able to give a 
account, because (you know, I think,) for the last five years I have 
had the care of B Hall ; and this has rendered it necessary that I should 
make most periodical inspection of the stonework ; and, since I received 
your inquiry, I have made a tion, in order to ascertion the effects 
of the late unparalleled severe season ; and it is itively impossible for any 
material to retain its surface more thoroughly.—Though, as you may remember, 
the hall is unusually exposed to the action of the sun and wind, there is no sign 
of decay to be seen in oe. and all that beautifully carved porch, and the 
enrichments on the south , the finials, and open parapets, are as sharp aod 
fresh as on the day the carver and the mason left them.—The only place where 
there is any failure is on the terraces in the south front, and there the stone 
appears to me not to have been so carefully selected, and has, in a few cases, 
cracked and blistered, as it were, as also have the Portland stone steps, to a 
slight extent.—I trust this account is all you require ; but, if ycu want further 
particulars, I shall be most happy to give them to you.” 
This letter, he thought, disposed at once of the question which had 
been raised as to crystalline and amorphous stone. In his opinion the 
real solution of the mystery, as to how it was that one stone decayed and 
the other remained sound, was simp!y thie,—ihat ove was in town 
aud the other in the couniry. 


“ Hotyroop,” Mr, Lesire’s New Canrata.—The concert of last night 
derived a special interest from the production of a new cantata eutitled 
“ Holyrood,” comporel by Mr. Leslie. The poem is by Mr. Chorley. 
The characters are, Queea Mary, Mary Beatoun (one of * the Queen’s 
four Maries,”’) David Rzzio, and Jobn Knox. The action takes place 
in Holyrood, soon after the young Quaeen’s arrival from France ; and 


ber sadoess and joia their mirth. Mary Beatoun sings a quaint old bor- 
der ballad, but in vaio—the Queen does not appear. Thea David Rizzio 
is induced by his compasioas to try his ekil'!. He sings an Italian Can- 


her ceres, and be oae of them : 

No Queen to-day, 
Only a Mary, like the rest, 

To take my part in tale and jest, 
And in my turn to sing and play. 
Give me the late! for now, perdie/ 
Shall France reply to Italy.” 





to disarm him by gentle replies; bat in this instance “a soft answer 


bhamour, only says: 


“Let him go, and hear oar laughtér, 
Mirth to-dey, whate’er come after!” 


And the piece concludes with a gay chorus. 


ceedingly melodious, acd full of avimation, expression, and d ti 


was heightened by the admirable — py Palmer. David Rizzio’s 
Italian canzope—Ttalian in the w as well asthe music, is beautiful, 
and was melliflaously sung by Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Bat the gem of the 
work is Queen’s Mary’s romance, “ In my pleasant land of France,” which 
was omy sung by Madame Lemmens Sherrington, and received 
with acclamations. It isa charming combination of brilliancy, gaiety, 
and feeling. The introduction of the Poritan psalm, and its striking 
contrast with the gay strains with which it mingled, reminded us of the 
Huguenots; and Mr. Weiss gave great effect to the stern invectives of 
Knox. The whole work is full of power, and wortby of the gifted author. 
At the conclasion Mr. Leslie was greeted with peals ol applause from 
every part of the hall, which were prolonged after he bad left the orchestra, 
; ae him back to repeat bis acknowledgments.—London Daily 
ews, 1 ae 





Tue Concentration or Tak Lonpon Law Courts.—This very desirable 
and important project incidentally formed a subject of some little 
discuseioa in the House of Lords, on the 15th alt., in which Lord St. 
Leonards opposed the project. The Society of St. Lincoln’s-ian, his lord- 
ship said, proposed to lay out £100,000 of their own money in building 
two equity courts; and it was proposed that out of the income of the 
suitors’ fund of the Court of Chancery there should be paid an annual 
rent to the Society, which it was estimated would amount to about 
£4,000, that fand being already burdened with a yearly expenditure of 
£2,000 for chambers. The plans might be carried into execution in a 
twelvemonth ; and this was ali that was required for the proper admin- 
istration of justice. His lordship, however, objected to the appropria- 
tion, as illega', of any portion of the suitors’ facd in carrying out the 
general project of law-court conceatratioo. He admiited that certain 
advantages would arise from such a concentration, bat in s»me respects 
great disadvantages also. With regard to the evidence in favour of the 
scheme, he understood that its principal promoters were the Incorporated 
Society of Solicitors, ia Chancery Lane ; and he believed it was a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance to them; being, as they were, great 
houses of agency for country solicitors. It was proposed, however, that 
£1,400,000 should be taken from the Suitors’ Fee Fund ; but, without 
donbt, the fund in question belonged wholly to the suitors ia the Court 
of Chancery. 

The Lord Chancellor said it had for years been notcrious that the 
courts for the administratio. of justice fn this country were inadequate 
in their accommodation ; and eo strongly did the Ear! of Derby feel this 
when be was in office that he issued a commission to inquire into the 
sutject. That commission. ia which the different interests were ably re- 
presented, consisted of Sir J. Coleridge, Vice-Chancellor Page Wood, Sir 
G. C. Lewis, Bart. Dr. Phillimore, and Mr. J. Young ; and they unaai- 
mously concurred in the opinion that it was necessary there should be 
new courts, that they should be concentrated on the site which had been 
89 much criticised by the noble and learned lord, and that the suitors’ 
fand might be legitimately applied towards the expense of their con- 
struction. He bad to announce, on the part of the Government to which 
he belonged, that though the measure was originated by Lord 8 
Goveroment, they were most anxious to follow ia his footsteps in this 
respect, and they had prepared a bill on the subject which would be im 
mediately brougbt into the House of Commons, unless the threatened 
injunction with regard to the Saitors’ Fee Fund prevailed. He 
entirely with the commissioners that it was most desirable that the courts 
of equity and common law should be concentrated upon one spot. The 
commissioners bad selected the ; and be believed that if the plan 
were completed it would be mog® conducive to the health and oraament 
of the metropolis. 

Lord Cranworth raid he was of opinioa that the state had a right to 
deal with the suitors’ fund as it chore; but he did not see the advan- 
tage of applying the interest of that fuad to the coocentration of the law 
courts, because that interest was already all appropriated by Act of 
Parliament: nevertheless, he concurred in thinking the erection of the 
new courts of Jaw, on the plan designed, was a very desirable object; 
bat he would express no opinion as to whetber that object was worth the 
cost, 





Desrrcction or CurcuxsTer Catueprat Spire.—The beaatifal apire 
of Chichester Cathedral, together with its tower and arches, fell in one 
crash this afternoon, about 25 mioutes to 2 o’ciock. For some time pact 
the attention of the architect, Mr. Slater, has been directed to the resto- 
4 ration of the south-west and north west piers, which were in a very de- 
fective state. Every precaution has been or was in the course of being 
taken to give the tower proper support, bat on Sanday last some of the 
old sione-work gave way ana workmen were set on to strengthen the sup- 
porte. Still, we believe, no fear of such a calamity es we now record 


tained in the London atmosphere. He bad written to a friend at Nor-| wag anticipated, two eminent engineers and the cathedral architect hold- 


ivg the opinion that the epire was safe. During this morning, however, 
a very ominous cracking, giving a of plaster, and tailing of EE 
of stone, gave warning of danger, on the mea from 
to their work tbey were ordered to desist and leave the building. By 
this forethought their lives were saved, and up to the t time there 
is no one missing. Avcother fortanate circumstance is, that in falling, 
the spire, according to eye-witnesses, crambled into itself, the area of 
ruin being little larger than the space occupied by the tower and its 
poris. The transept, nave, aod choir, remain apparently eafe. The fall 
seemed to be a gradual subsidence. The spire preserved its erect posi- 
tion until the vane vanished beneath the roof. In aboat five seconds 
this beeutifal stracture became a mass of rains. It was an object of 
beauty for miies around, and served as a kind of landmark to the travel- 
ler, go which way be would. The Bishop and other inbabitants residing 
in houses adjacent to the cathedral had timely warning. The fabric, 
with the exception of portions of the north and south transepte, is appa- 
rently — The gate of the previous night, doubtless accelerated 
the fall 

The cathedral bas been subject to many changes. The original cathe- 
dral was founded and the building completed towards the close of the 
llth century. In the year 1114 it was injared by fire, and, though res- 
tored, it was entirely destroyed by a second fire in the year 1186. Bishop 
Seffrid is said by some bisturiens to bave built the charch from ite foan- 
dations. Be that as it may, it is egreed that bis building is the nucieus 
of the existing cathedral. It consisted of the nave with its single aisles, 
the ceatre arcade, with its lower tower and transept, aad of the choir. 
Its architecture shows the marks of many periods—the lateral towers, up 
to the second tier, belong to the original church ; that facing the south 
exhibits four elegant examples of early Normaa arches; the arches in 
the third tier are of the tall, lancet shape. The central tower was begun 


from tbe opening chorus of ladi:s and courtiers we learn that she is melan- | by Bisbop Neville in the year 1222. The spire was raised about the year 
choly, aud given to solitade. They endeavour to tempt ber to shake off | 1387. It is the central tower aud spire that have vanished.—Lewer from 


Chichester, Feb. 21. 





Tue Rox. or tue Lorps.—The roll of the Lords, spiritual and tem- 


zone, which has the desired effect ; the Queeo, delighted with the “ Music | poral, bas just been printed. There are 30 spiritual lords and 427 tem- 
of the South,” makes her appearance, declaring that she will shake off 


ra), reckoviog Lord Auckland among tbe former as Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. The spiritual lords are 26 English prelates aod four Irish, the 
Irish prelates on the roll this Session being the Archbishop of Dablin 
and the Bishops of Down, Ossory, and Cork. Of the temporal lords there 
are of the blood Royal—the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Camberland 
(King of Hanover), and the Duke of Cambridge. There follow 20 dukes, 
22 marquises, 131 earls, 28 viscounts, and 223 barons. This, however, is 

ly, ac 


reckoning them techni . ding to the titles by which they sit in 





y Go 
And accordingly she sings a romance, full of recollections of France, but | the House. For iastance, the Duke of Buccleuch is placed among the 
still complimentary to her new country, though it is too grave for ber taste. | earls beeause he sits, not by bis Scotch title, bat as Earl of Doncaster in 
Thea follow the song and the dance, and the Queen is happy ia the midst | the English peerage, ard the Dake of Argyll is reckoned only among the 
of the joyous group, when suddenly a Paritan psalm is beard without, | barons (Baron Sundridge); the Earl of Roden is Lord Clanbrassill, the 
and Joba Koox makes his appearance. The stern reformer rebukes the | Marquis of Cianricarde, Lord Somerhill; Lord Paumure also remains 
Queen's life of pleasure with wosparing severity ; while she endeavours | among the barons, bis newly inherited Scotch title of Earl of Dalhousie 


having no eeat in the House annexed toit. Assigaing all such peers to 


doth not turn away wrath ;” for Knox grows wore and more violent, at | the rank aad title by which they are commonly known, and speaking po 
length going so far as to foretell the subsequent crimes and miseries of | pularly, the temporal lords are—a prince, a king, 27 dukes, 35 mar- 
her life, ending with the prison and the ecaffold. The Scotch divine’s | quises, 170 earls, 31 viecounts, and 162 barons. Th 

gift of prophecy is a new discovery of Mr. Chorley’s. Having given vent | the House, therefore, is 457 ; a generation ago it was not 400. 

to bis precictions of evil, be departs ; the Queen, with unalterable good 


e whole number ia 





Ixconventence oF Owytxe a Nose.—On the 11th we quitted Minsk, 
after the Duke had given a breakfast, »nd his officers a dance, which was 
attended by about twenty Poligh ladies, two or three of them very pretty. 
It was a frost of twenty degrees, and a very cutting wind. I went in 3 


This isa subject of the slightest kind, but Mr. Chorley’s verses ore | traineau for the first tea wersts, and my nose froze once, but not to ase- 
smooth and lyrical, and Mr. Lesiie’s music bas many beauties, It is ex- | rious degree: timely observation of 


tal Rolt restored circulatios. 
The b 

















effect. Tbe opening chorus of the ladies end gentiemen of the court is | gained its coloar by sharprubbing. After the firs! 
full ofspirit and gaiety ; and the barmonies, though full and rich, are | to ride; but I bad scarcely gone a werst before a Russian 

cleer, natural, and free from laboured crudities, This, indeed, is the | out to me to stop, and made the most anxious signe to me to dismount. 
character cf all the choral passages in the work. In the part of Mary | I had no eoover done so thao be filled his bands with snow, and rubbed 
Beaton there are several pretty solos mixed up with the concerted | my face violently. I followed hig efforts, but the frost bad so deadened 
magic, but ouly oue air, the border ditty already ment’oaed. It is, both | the nose and right cheek that very little effect was perzeptible for some 
in the words aud melody, an imitation of the old Scottish ballad, and | time, and the carter ectually moaned over me as if Te 

such imitations are seldom happy. Bat it is very clever, and its effect 


"s cheek was more reverely nipped, but he quickly re- 
t ten wersts I attempted 
carter 


was bis own child. 











At length I felt the blood return, and with much pain. It was imporsi- 
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ble for me to brave the inclement air any more for ‘hat day, and I got 
into a calash that was passing. In five wersts the culash broke down. 
I then pat myself into a one-horse traineau, carrying wioe and provi- 
sious in boxes}to General Tormanssow. In four wersts the train overset, 
and I bart myself sensibly for the time by falling on a pocket pistol which 
I carry in my over-drees. For fifteen werets 1 weat on again very 
wretcbed, bat carefully rubbing my nose from time to time, and cover- 
ing it from the wiod as much as I could: but it was more exposed than 
other noses, a8 I wear only a general’s cap without avy shade. Daring 
my progress the earter’s nose twice froze in splotches as big as half-a- 
crown, and we made a compact to regard each other every five minates. 
At the end of twenty wersts, I got into a better trainean, ia which a 
stranger was passing, and in five werets more reached Volcjin, where our 
headquarters were ; bat on sscending the hill on foot a grenadier stopped 
me, to tell me that my nose was again frozeo. I really was quite miser- 
able ; rough destioy had resolved to make me a martyr, for there would 
be no living witboat a nose. I hastened to Geacral Tormanssow ; as 
soon as I entered he told me that my cheek was frozen, and congratulated 
me on the preservation of my nose, which showed the effects of its con- 
jation. A warm room soon broke the skin, and inflammation succeeded 
morbidity. This morning one side was scaled ga if [ had been burat, aad 
the rigidity of the skin was so great, that it felt as if it was a piece of 
dried and distended flesb. This uncomfortable sensativa has somewhat 
, but it will be several days before I can show my face aga n with 
gay satisfaction. I had not myself seen it for many weeks uutil this 
morning, and I was quite frightened aod disgusted. Bosville’s distort- 
ing glass never presented sich outré proportions, The accident has made 
me think very seriously, and I am of opinion that glory, without a nose, 
ean never be “a gay seducer,” so war ia thie climate ie too perilous for 
yoluntary service. Traly the service is rude beyond all parallel, and 
certainly no money can indemnify for the injury that health must sustain 
from sach a season, such privatioas, and such endaraoce.—Private Diary 
of General Sir Robert Wilson. 





Niceries or THE Game Laws.—lIn the Bary County Court, an action 
(Trudgett vo. Parkingtou) bus bea tried, to recover the value of a hare, 
aod Mr. Wa!pole, who appeared for the plainiiff, stated that Tradgett 
occupied a piece of land which ran directly into other land in the oc 
cupatioa of Mr. Lofft, the game on which was looked after by the de- 
fondant Parkingtoo. The plaintiff's dog (a lurcher) started a bare on 
bis master’s land, and killed her oa that belonging to Mr. Lofft. Park- 
ington seized the bare which hai been killed by the dog, and went to 
Trudgett and told him that he -hould hear more about it by and by ; 
snd he did hear more of it, for he was summoned before the magistrates, 
who dismissed the case. 

The question was whether, under these circumstances, Trudgett was not 
entitlea to the bare. It was contended that, as under the 11 and 12 Vic. 
. 29,8. 1, Tradgett was jus’ ified ia killing hares upon land in bis owo 
occupation ; and by sec. 4 (which permits coursing without a certificate), 
that he was entitled to follow and kill hares started on bis own land. The 
jadge afver hearing the evidence, suid tbat if be bud any real doubt in this 
case be should have taken time to cousider his judgment, bat he could 
not eay that he had any real doubt. He took it for granted that the hare 
was started from Tradgett’s land, was parsued by bis dog, which was a 
larcher, from his land to Mr. Lofft’s, and there killed. It was clear that 
Tradgett bad no certificate, as he was obliged to pray in aid the i- 
sions of the Act to show bis rights to kill the animal ; bat that only au- 
thorised bim to kill the hare upon his owa land, it did not authorise him 
to follow it anywhere else. The 4ih section of the Act was merely to 
prevent those who joined in coursiog and bunting being liable to a 
pesalty for coursiog and bunting without a game certificate. After 
reading sec. 35 and 39 of 1 and 2 Wil), 4, he said he thought Parkiogton 
wae justified in tiking the hare. and the jadgment of the coart must be 
for the defendant.— Feld, Feb. 23. 





Tus Fiac or tae Conreperate States or America * * * “9 A 
fiag should be simple, readily made, and, above all, capable of being 
made up in bunting ; it should be different from the flag of any other 
country, place or people ; it should be significant ; it should be readily 
distinguishable at a distance ; the colours ebould be weil contrasted and 
durable ; and, astly, and not the least important point, it should be 
efective and handsome. The committee humbly think that the flag 
which they submit combines these requisites. It is very easy to make. 
It is entirely difereat from acy national flag. The three colours of 
which it is compo:ed—red, whits, and blue—are the true republican co- 
lours. In heraldry they are emblematic of the three great virtaes—of 
valour, purity, and trath.. Naval men assure us thet it can be recog- 
nized at a great distance. The colours contrast admirably, and are last- 
ing. Ia effect and appearance it must speak for itself. Yoar committee, 
therefore, recommend that the flag of the Confederate States of America 
shall consist of a red field, with a white space pn Spee wed 
through the centre, aud equal in width to one-third the of the flag, 
the red spaces, above and below, to be of the same width as the white ; 
the union blue extending down through the white space, and stopping at 
the lower red ; ia the centre of the uaion a circle of white stacs, 
corresponding in number with the States in the confederacy.— Report sub- 
mitted to the Provisional Congress, by Mr. Miles, of 8. C. 





Apacas in Austratia.—Since the arrival of the flock of alpacas and 
as at Arthursieigh, nearly twelve months since, the animals have 
thriven even beyond the most sanguine expectations of Mr. Ledger ; so 
that the ultimate success of the importation is placed beyond doubt. 
Owing to the waut, uutil receatly, of the facilities for separating the 
sexes, the lambing has beea continued all the year. The preseat is the 
r season for dropping, and the yield hitherto has been very pro- 
miting. The pamber the flock is now 311, and Mr. Ledger expects 
tbat by the end of march next it will have increased to 360. It is Mr 
Ledger's intentivn in fatare to make October the lambing moath. In 
Peru the [adians could not be indaced to shear oftener thaa once every 
other year; consequently, the manufacturers having fitted their machi- | 
nery for a length of staple of two years’ growth, the practice of tbe lu- 
diacs must be adop'ed here, otherwise our produce would be depreciated 
00 account of the shortness of staple. The alpacas were chorn towards 





the end of last year, chortly before starting for Arthursleigh ; they will 
Rot therefore be shcra again till towards the end of next year. For | 
several months past negotiations have been carried on between Mr. | 
Ledger and the Government with respect to the re sale of the animals | 
© bim, and we are informed that the government have at length made 
& proposal to which he bas agreed; the consequence of which will be 
that Mr. Ledger will be iodaced to remain in this colony, and to carry 
oat his system of cross breediog to a successful issue. Previous to doing 
*0, Mr. Ledger intends to visit Pera to briog with him his family, from 
Whom be has beea separated fer nine years—ever since he started on his 
enterprising and periloas expedition. A general desire is expressed that 

. Ledger’s services should be fally and even handsomely rewarded, and 
there can be no doubt that the government will be able to carry throagh 
the legislatare their proposition of handing over the alpacas to Mr. Ledger 
Upon advantageous terms. The effectof the retara of the animals to 
lir. Ledger’s possession will inevitably be his devoting to their full de- 
Velopment the energy end enthusiasm which he displayed io their intro- 
éoction in this country. It is a sufficient evidence of the immense diffi- 
calties which Mr. Ledger bad to contend with in getting the alpacas out 
of Pera that notwiths'anding the desire expreesed in the other colonies 
for the porszasion of some of these avimals, there are no accounts of any 
others having been shipped from South America. Mr. Ledger lately seat 
to Melbourne two of bis male alpacas for the purpoee of breeding with 
Some femate llamas belonging to the Victoria government.—Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, Dec, 21. —_ 

A Sociat Sxam.—Talbot Twysden’s dinner-table is large, and the guests 
most respectable. There is always a bigwig or two present, and a dining 
dowoger who frequents the greatest houses. There is » butler who offers 
you wine, there’s a menu du diner before Mrs. Twysden ; and to read it 
you would fancy you were at a good dinner. It tastes of chopped straw. 
Ob, the dreary sparkle of that feeble champagne; the audacity of that 
Public-house sherry ; the swindle of that acrid elaret ; the twang of 
that clammy port! I have tried them all, I tell you! It ie wine, 
& sham dinner, a sham welcome, a sham cheerfulness, among the guests 
aseembled. I ferl that that women eyes and counts the cu ag they 
are carried off the table ; perhaps watches that one which you try to 
‘wallow. She bas counted and grudged each candle by which the cook 
Prepares the mea!. Does ber big coachman fatten himself oa purioined 
eats and beans, and Ttorley’s food for cattle? Of the rinsings of those 
Wretched bottles the batler will have to give a reckoning in the morning. 
Unless you are of the Very great monde, Twyeden and his wite think ‘hem 
selves better than you are, aud seriously patronize you. They consider 
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c ‘ched him, and marked the eort of wonder 
Which came over him as he tasted and sent away dish after dish, glass 


after glase. “Try that Chateau Margaux, Winton!” calls out the host. 
“ It is some that Bottleby and 1 imported.” Imported! I cee Winton’s 
face as he tastes the wine, and puts it down. He does not like to talk 
about that dianer. He hes lost a day. 

Twysden will continue to ask bim every year ; will continue to expect 
to be asked in return, with Mrs. Twysden and one of bis daughters ; and 
will express bis sarprise loudly at the club, eaying, “ Hang Winton! 
Deuce take the fellow! He bas sent me no game this year!” Wheo 
foreiga dukes and princes arrive, Twysdeu straightway collars them, 
and invites them to his house. And cometimes they go once—and then 
ask, “‘ Qui donc est ce Monsieur Tisden, qui est si drile ?” And he elbows his 
way up to them at the Minister’s assemblies, and frankly gives them bis 
hand. And calm Mrs. Twysden wriggies, end works, and slides, and 
pushes, and tramples, if need be, her girls following bebind ber, until 
she too has come up under the eyes of the great man, and bestowed on 
him a smile and a curtsey. Twysden grasps prosperity cordially by 
the hand. He says to saccess, “Bravo!” On the contrary, I never saw 
& man more resolute in not knowing unfortunate people, or more darivg- 
ly forgetfal of those whom he does not care to remember. If this Levite 
met a wayfarer, going down from Jerusalem, who bad fallen among 
thieves, do you think he would stop to rescue the fallen man? He would 
neither give wine, nor oi], nor money. He would pass on perfectly ea- 
tiefied with hie own virtue, and leave the other to go, es best be might, to 
Jericho.— Thackeray. 

Bap News Prom Inpia.—The news from Iodia is of the most distrees- 
ing character. The famine in the North-West is becoming more and 
more intense. The drought has now lasted almost unbroken since Oce- 
tober, 1859, and throughout Hindostan Proper food has failed both for 
man and beast. The ernment offers work to all persons, without 
exception, at low rates ; and the collectors are authorized to advance to 
any person bis road expenses. The namber of suff-rers is, however, too 
great for any measare of relief to touch them. The earth is literal! 
baked, cultivation is stopped, fodder for the stock has ‘perished, and all 
the vast class who live from hand to mouth are literally starving. A 
million and a balf of persons will be saved only by direct gifts, and the 
cost, independent of the loss of revenue, cannot be less than a million 





and a half sterling. Even with this outlay the loss of life will still be | of wm 


terrible, thousands—especially of women and childrer—perishing, not 
of hunger, but of unaccustomed work and privatiou. If the spring crop 
perishes also, the prosperity of the North-West will receive a blow from 
which it will not recover for a decade. Lord Canning is still travelling 
io Central [ndia, where his presence mast, just now, be most mischievour. 
The camp of a Governcr-Geoeral ie as ipjnrious to a thinly populated 
district as a swarm of locusts.—Sprctator, Feb. 23. 
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PROBLEM Noe. 635. By Carl Miller, New York. 














WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Soicrion To Prosiem No. 634. 


White. 
1 Esso 3-cb | EK moves 
2 Ktto tS eb K moves 
SRwWB4 K tes B 
4 Bto K 6 checkmate 


Kt tks B or moves 


B .ncccscodece | 
4B tes P checkmate 
_ KwK5 


3 
4 Kt to B83 checkmate 





The following lively Game was the first of the match between Mr. Leonard and 





Mr. F. Perrin. 

White (P.) Black (L.) White (P.) Black (L.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 13 Kt tks Q8 P tw Q3 
2K KttoB3 Q KttoB3 [14 Kt tok 4 () t tks BP 
3 PwQB3 K Kt to B3 Bing | Kt to Kt 5 
4PwQ4 K Kt tks K P (a) | 16 BtoK B4 B to Q6 
5 BtoQ3 (db) PtwoQé i7 Q@KttwQR3 QwQRs 
6 P tks P BwoQBé 18 Rt K BS BtoK 2 
7 Castles QBtoK Kt 5 IS KRtoKKt3 KRwB3 
8S KBtoQKt5 Castles |pELkRs QRwKB 
9 B tks Kt P tks 8 21 P tks Kt R tks B 
10 QwQ3 PtKB3 | 22 KtoR2 B tks Kt P 
ll QBwK?3 P tks P ; 3 QK to B2 QwK R3ch 
12 Kt tks P BtoKB4 | 


And after a few moves White resigned. 


(a) Thus far the moves are the same as those given in Staunton’s Hand- 
book.—(b) The Handbook here plays P tks P.—(c) Here White might have 
obtained a winning advantage by 

4 Btks B | 
15 Q ths P ch 
16 Kt to K 7 ch, recovering Queen with two Pawns more than Black. 
2 At 


) 14 .00.-++- 00000 
15 B tks RB ete, 


Q or Kt tke B (a) 
tk 


(a 








A Hare Hoyt mw « Cuurcn.—A singular event occurred a few days 
ago at Trementines, in the Maine-et Loire. A number of persons who 
were engaged in coursing drove a hair into the village, and the poor 
animal, after many turnings, entered the church, the door of which stood 
wide open. After running about the sacred edifice for some time she 
placed herself beneath the seat of the curé in thechoir. The curé attemp- 
ted to seize her by the ears, but did not succeed, and she then ran to the 
altar of the Virgin. There all attempts to catch her were vain, and as 
Divine service was about to begin she had to be left quiet. Mars was 
celebrated, and during the whole time the hare remained crouching on 
the steps of the altar, apparently mach bewildered by the music and 
singing. When the eervice was over, the persons who bad originally 
chased the hare begged to be allowed to set their dogs at her, but the 
curé refused to allow such a desecration of ‘he church. He therefore had 
the doors closed, and then, aseisted by the choristers and the singing boys, 
he endeavoured to secure the animal. But the hare rushed from one 
place to another, and at last took refuge in the vestry-room. There the 
curé made sure of securing her, bat the animal got back into the church, 
and after running to and fro in great dismay sought refuge in one of 
confessionals, where she was secured. The caré had her killed 
served up the next day to a party of friende. “Such,” remarks a local 
journal, “ was the sad end of abare which went to mass.”—(alignani. 





A Gurr “a ArticuLo Morris.’’—Is the gift of a policy of assurance 
in articulo mortis, a gift good in law? The question bas been raised on a 
trial in the Court of Queen’s Bench. One John Amiss was about to be 
married to a Mies Floyd, with whom be bad been living. She died on the 
day fixed for her ing, bat before her death she presented her in- 
tended husband with two watches, some jewels, and a policy of assurance 
for £1000. The relatives of the woman brought aa action to recover the 
property ; it wes shown that they were really given to Joho Amiss, bat the 
counsel for the plaintiffs objected that a policy of assurance had never 
been passed as a donatio in articulo mortiz, and Mr. Justice Blackburn re- 
served this curious point. 


Pat Berrerive ais Instrvcrions—aA lJaiy and gentleman recently 
married, in the neighbourhocd of Nottingham, ieft bome in their own 
carriage for a tridal tour amoog the Cumberland lakes. Ia order to 
avoid the notice generaliy attracted by persons in the honeymoon, the 











gentleman gave bis Irish footman the strictest charge not to tell any one 
on the road that they were newly murried, and threatening to dismiss 
biu instantly if he did. Pat promised implicit obedience ; but on leav- 
ing the first inn on the road, next morning, the happy couple were much 
astonished and anneyed to flud the servants all assembled, and, pointing 
to the geatleman, mysteriously exclaim'ng, ‘“That’s him; that’s the 
man.” On reaching the next stage, the indignant master told Murphy 
he must immediately discharge him, as he had divulged what he im- 
pressed upon him as a secret. ‘ Plase yer honour,” rays Pat, “ what it 
is you comp'aia of ?”—* You rascal,” exclaimed the angry master, “ you 
told the servants at the inn last night that we were a newly married 
couple.” * Och, then, be this and be that,” said Pat, brightening up in 
anticipated triumph, “ there’s not a word of truth in it, yer honoar ; 
sure I tould the whole kit of them, servants and all, that you woulda’t be 
married for a fortnight yet!” 





THE WASHBVARD STILL TRIUMPHANT. 


HOACLAND’S 
DOUBLE-ACTION SPRING & ROLLER WASHBOARD 


Is “‘jast the thing” for washing, and should be had by every family in the country. It 
saves one half the time and labour required by any other mode. It does not wear out the 
clothes or tear of the buttons. The finest laces can be washed without injary. The com- 
bination of the spring and rollers greatly lessens the labour of the operator. It does not 
splash the water: one can wash all day without getting wel. For sale by dealers gene 
rally. Price 75 cents. Send for Circular. 

Prineipal Depot, 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 

All orders addressed to A. H. DOWNER, as above, will be promptly attended to. 








IONA VINES, NATIVE AND FORBIGN. 





M* STOCK OF NATIVE HARDY VINES, COMPRISE ALL THE VA- 
luable varieties. My list of Foreign kinds is also extensive. The plants have been 


produced with great care, under the most favourable cireu 


eaneee and for Garden or 
Vineyard cannot be equalled in quality. WHOLESALE and DESORIPTIVE LISTS sent 
to those who wish to form clubs, and to dealers, for one cent stamp. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE (fourth edition) sent for two three cent stamps. It is a complete 


man 
e vine, and contains +uch information as purchasers and growers are supposed to need. 


The prices of vines will be found to be very low. 

STRAWBERRIES by the dozen, hundred or thoneand. I have for many years grown the 
Sirawberry in very great y, and am able to recommend a list with confidence, 
at the head of which for garcen or market may be placed Trion de Gand and Bartlett. 
Of the latter, = are very few and most desirable, for own surpassing me- 
rits asa fruit, it continues in flower and fruitfuiness the long as Jong bind is the ear- 
Nest. I would also name Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, jope’s Hooker, 
Longworth’s Prolific, McAvoy’s Superior, Boston Pine, Hovey’s Seedling, and Wilson. 

Address, Cc. W. GRANT, 

Tona, near Peekskill, Westehester Co., N. Y. 
Z, R. HINCKLEY, Agent, 
No, 2% Park Row. 


OLD RYE WHISKEY. 
WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF GENTLEMEN WHO DESIRE AN AL- 
OUHOULIC borernan, tothe merita of our OLD WHISKEY—not an article 
w inflated tithe—but to the simple, old style WHISKEY, really having age sufficient to 
pen it, and yet not invested with ‘mythological uieny. We have been sogaged many 
pe ee oe pa 
confine oureaives esclusively to the sale of OLD Whiskitt “We will to A \° 
t trial the article does not give retat 
ude not outside the barrel, Prices for uniform Gie., 80e., and 
qaranular lots varying, Si 28, Gi 68, Gi 15, 6260, and OS 90, per lease send refer- 
ences with order, ii 2. 
CLABAUGH & GRAFF, 
38 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


. SPECIAL NOTICE. 
P. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have receved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goo 
being made to order for thetr Fall and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality én 

MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 
NDERGARMENTS, 
HOSIERY, 
and MEN'S FURNISHING GOUDS, 
At low 
SHIRTS TO ORDER, 
A. RANKIN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823. mh OO Brae 














A GREAT ASSORTMENT, 





LADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS. 
ae excellent, dugable, neat, elegant, healthy Pall and Winter articles can now be ob 
at 
. CANTRELL’S. 
BOOTS AND SHOES FOR CHILDREN, 


CANTRELL has a fuli supply of *' feet-covering’’ for the young, from the Misses’ “ dane- 
ing slippers’’ to the “ patent leather” of Young America. 


FRENCH CALF-SKIN BOOTS. 


Gentlemen copateme no difficulty in making their selections of promenade and dress 
boota at CANTRELL’S. His assortment is very large, embracing an immense variety. 


PRICES. 
CANTRELL sells cheaper and better boota, shoes, gaiters, and slippers than any othe r 
——— LOCALITY 


CANTRELL’S is at No. 813 Broadway, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, convenient 
of access to the residents of the “ West End,’ aad the sojournersat ali the fashionable 





AT R. 3. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 


Bischof wanity Seote ong Riecasi, 


or and G 

of Wibbons and French Flowers. 
Stock Of Ladies’ Underciothing. we. 

of Yankee Nouons. 


R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Stxth Avenue, New York, 





2?’ 


$30 G s® $30 


Cox «& 
SEWING MACHINES. 


REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMPLICITY 
JAMES WILLCOX, Manafacturer, 
508 Broadway. New York, 


NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL?! 





Grover & Baker’s 
CBLEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 
496 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HE public attention is 9 requested to the following cards of Eas Hows, Jr 
T and the Grover & Baxse 8. Co. : 


A OARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO. 
Patents being now established by the Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Grovan 
aSaxas Machine, with important improvements, at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 
oderate price at which Machines, makirg the Grover 4 Baxre can vow be 
Rl gh within the reach of all, and renders the use é Secincs mein none 
stitches as unnecessary #8 it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and tbe rigbt to use them, must rot only be sure te 
buy Machines meking the Grover & Baxer stitch, but also that such Machines are made 
and amped under our patenis and those of Eu1ss Hows, Jr. 

Grover & Baker 8. M. Co., 
4% Broadway, New York. 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, JR. 
are cautioned pot to make, deal in, or use apy Be Machines, nw 
af? ioe spools aud wate tbe stitch known as tbe Grover Basen stiteh, unless the seme 
are purchased from the Grover & Baker Sewirg Mechine Company, or their Agents, or 
Licenses, and stamped uncer my patent of Septemter 10, 1546. 


and their Licenses, alone, are Je, authorized under their own 
aod my suid patent during the exteuded tires ibeteol, to whch gente neg of Bewing 
others are piracies my said © cealt 
M ’ P upon my patect, pitas . 
ew York. 














Ree: WOOD'S ADVERTISEMENT IN [ANOTHER 











































































































































































































































THe Alvion, 





March 16 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
or THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President, 


Office, 94 4 Broadway. 
= FOLLOWING I8 A STATEMENT 0 or. THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
the fis: ag tho Mes of Conary, Lsél 

. - 96.018.855 20 
St during the year . . 1,639.575 75 

$7 558,430 95 
Death, and Additions, Surrendered Policies, 
E ewes ee 0 ee 0 eo ew eee 


- $6,989,856 74 


Total Disbarsements for losses » 
Annuities, ( an 





Net Cash Assets . 


IN VESTED as FOLLOWS 


band and in Bank . - $120,050 89 
2. 4 lertgnges. . ee os ceo ee ec ee « Came 
United States Stocks . . ° ° cee er coe eee ee 
Add Interest accrued, but not yet due ° ° ° 
Deferred sventams (estimated) > . ‘ ‘“ P . « «+ 135,000 00 
in course of : . 2 © «© © 6 le] (BRS OB 





Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861. . . . + $7,237,989 12 








rease CN | Re Ap oe Ie $976,001 54 
~e, rth force, lst February, 1861,—12,601 ; insuring....... -..- $57,397,583 00 





a gesstved for Entesest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but 






This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives - 
Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
as are exclusively Caab. 
of ts Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
ym Teiresee adh gpen gad in the S United Siates, 


lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
re Pr H rate of morta- 


et its TDittitedsb have be been greater—the result of a very Jow 
iosured, consequent on a most careful and judicious selection cf lives. 
The Mortaltty ite Members has bese | less than that of 
fm hee! fe Insurance Cot Semvane | in either America or Europe w ~ = e bas 
made known—a result in the highest degree favourable to Poticy-ho! 

The ber of Lives Insured in this Company greatly coceeds that of any other 
Member: aranse Comenny in the United States, thus affording octusty above them all— 
the necersary law of average having more scepe for operation. 

The Agsote of the Comp any are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage o Real- 

city and State of New York, worth in each case, at ‘east double tine amount loaned, 

and bearing interest ai Seven per cen! , and United States Stock. The solidity and security 
of the Fuads cannot be overrated. 





? Pp 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Joux M. Srvarr, Muarp Fittmore, 
Geonce R. ULarx, 


LAM Moors, Sauvusc E. Srrovics, Henny A. Suvtue, 
H. MeOvnpy Samue. M. Commas, Wuuaw V. Baapy 
Ganen Pearson, Lucius Rost . B 
H. Swrrr, W. Surra Brown, Georges 8. 
J. Busxer, Riowarp Patrick, Wutisas K 
Berrs, Witustam H. Pornas, Avexanper W. Braproap, 
Joun P. Yeuvertos, Lrcureus Eeerton, Wuttam M. Vermicre, 
Joun Wapsworts, Reza, Wueecen, Joun K. my 
Atrazp Epwarps, Hamun BiaKe, Weuneron ©: 


Samvunt D. Bascock, MaLanoTuon MPs FREEMAN. 
Seeretary, Issac Anpatt. Actuary, Susruzrp Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Muvtuns Post, M. D. 





NOTE. 
The basiness of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in ‘he strictest sense 
of the term—the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among the assured. 





STATEMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 40 Wall Street, 


FOR THE YEAR 1860. 













geeess 
BASKSSSESTLELS 


4 
& 


5EnE 


t laepeo Some 





701,482 14 





DIRECTORS. 
ent. F. WaRRLWRIGHY, CLINTON GILBERT, 


7 HB. Con ras, 
R BRADISH 


WILSON G. JAOCUB 
iat REM eet, ILLS be 
‘ : HANSON K. © 
ites: ©1800. WILLIAM TyckaR, JOBN ©. banowine 

HOMAS 0. DOREMUS, SHKPHERD KNAPP, DWAKD Mi N 

OA. STORM, kv WARD 8 CLARK, AUGUSTUS BH. WARD. 

NA. jugs R, isa AC N Poa LPs, MES GALL “ 

AH RIC. HARLES KE. BILL, HERMANN GELPOK 

M.OUNNOLLY, JoMN J PHELPS, JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON, 

JAMES W. G. CLEMENI MD, Medial Braminer 
GEORGE P. CAMMANS, , Consulting F "hysician. 


N. G. DE oot. \ctuary. 
J. B. Ga’ oma 


enta, &c,, may be as lication 
Street. The next triennial ‘division ur profits eras pp ah Mareo 


JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President, 


Prospectas, with rates of insurances, endowm 
re Nene No. w Wall 


43. EADIE, Secretary 





TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 
No. 31 NASSAU STREET. 
Januarr 1, 1861. 








ET he Ne LL, A RS 
Reserve of 1260 seecests RRR 
9642.522 76 
Piridend eosnnes of ll indebtedness. 
Wideod Annuity account . ae 3 
uma, extra premiu 
Interest account for the year 
472,368 62 





Med. Ex. fees and 
pabl during the year 
$820,159 73 
Bonds and mortgages. $370. 
Premium |vaus on policies riety 
accounts for premium ia an lterdatin soi ot clictan sd 
Niaeemlan, she adie RAAT I 89,968 68 
Gaastaetetw ee + » 1,087 50 
om Bonds and . 46,250 UO 
1,639,820 96 








INSURANCE. 


MARINE AND PIRE INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorn, Ocrosen 31, 1860. 
Tu FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
lished to fe with the req of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





risks on the 4th 


wpengtred October, 1859 
Prewlume rear during the year to 4th Oct’r, ae: 





































Loans on Stocks, A 
Rents of Heal Estate, Salv; 














Serip of sundry Mutual I 


$1,761,222 OT 


The Board of Trustees bave this day rectal That 0 Dividend of Satevent to teh Hoventben, 
Py i pateleiemiaancat op the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable 
Also, that a Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN COREE to te Gund Ge 
Company, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 
next. 
It is further ordered that the SCRI of Go zeny ams, and SEVENTY PER ny SR 
your 1656, be redeqmed IN CASH after the ft t, the interest thereon to 
ving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MIL: 


on that Bott thereby 
LLARS. 







LION OF 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT EX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROS SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, jons A. ISELIN, 
OLIVER SLATE, Jr., JOHN WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
ILLIAM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, ELIAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MI HENRY A. COIT. GEORGE G. HOBSOX, 
G. WINTHROP’ GRAY CHAS. H. MARSHALL, ot RDOCH 
_ Vv c KER, 
PETER JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, SAMUEL M. FO 
SUHUYLER LIVINGSTON,  P. STRACHAN, OSEPH vs ONATIVIA, 
SIMON DE VISSER. ANY. 


A. B. NEILSON, Preddent, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
Wh. HK. p vey Gueesteny. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yourx, January 26ra, 1861. 












TT! TRUSTEES, IN ConpoRmtty TO Tm ¢ CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 31st —. 1860. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1860, 

Bist December, 1860, .... 1+. cesses cceccaeceeecccccececeses seeseeee. 2 94008128 17 
Premiums on rolicies not marked off ist January, 1860,. -- Lal270 lb 
Total amount of Marine Premiumas,...............0++-0+++seeeeee a + $6,015,425 Bx 
Wg Folicice Rave, boon iouent. noes 14fo, Riche; nor upon Fire 

isks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
emia marked Off from Ist January, 1860, to 3ist Dee’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 
al «82,419,448 72 
Kxpenses . oeeq 600,212 55 















































of the Company aseertained from Ist of July, 1842, to 
the Ist of January, 186), for which Certificates were iss 








am: Pbebnsebnrthcoececese conccenaneccecescoqgecsibeeesernds ove $10, 
Adcitional profits from ist January, 1860, to ‘ist January, 1861 1,574,000 
Total profits for 1834 years ... 1,852,560 
The Certificates previous to 1859, have } pe tt Jo cash.. ba 77] 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1861.. $4,197,250 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES. ROYAL PHEL DENNIS PERKINS. 
ES DENNIS, CALEB BARSTO Pei GAILLARD, Jn. 
Wi i MOORE, A. P. PILLOT, Wit D. 
TioW as FiLesTOs, DANIEL & ‘MILLER ay Tao 
WM. ©. PICKERSGILL, 8&8. T. NI OL, y OA HARD ee 
LEWIS CURTIS. JOSHUA J. HENRY, Watts SHERMAN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, GEO. G. HOBSON, EDWARD R. BELL, 
LOWELL HOL4ROOK, DAVID LAN EB. B. MORGAN, 
ROBERT 0. GOODE JAMES BRYO B. J. HOWLAND, 
PA HARGOUS, WM. STURGIS, ‘Jn. BENJ. BAB 
MEYER GAN: HENRY K. BOGERT, FLETCHER WESTRAY, 
EDWARD H. GILLILAN, A. A. LOW, ROB. B. MINTURX, Ja. 
WILLIAM &. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 22 Pice-Pres’t. 
GAS FIXTURES. 
aT 
THE NEW STORE 
or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
= ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
okanndébenn AND GAS PIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Foreign and Domestic ufacture. 


OFFICE OF THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Yora, Jancary 15, 1861. 
TE te nyt aad STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF TEE COMPANY IS PUB- 
with the of Section 12 of the Charter. 


Phan Premiums, January 1, 1, 1860 
ro © received =e 





$158,602 81 
oe ee 815,579 32 
Total amount of Marine Premiums....... sevcecees 9974.18: is 


Tas ComPasY u48 ISSUED NO Poticies EXCEPT OW CaRGO AND Freicut ror Tux Vovaes. 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 










jums es 
ey including an Rstimate of ass seat 
bat not yet due, leas savings. CPABigeccc-cccce.s 
Taxes, © and Expenses, 





-- $413,910 68 
99 023 18 $512,133 76 


‘$247.68 1 41 
‘Tip Aanete of tho Company on the Stat of Besember, 1860, were as follows, namely : 
Cash S78 S77 22 


New York Ci 
‘Loans on 






















Fipaten Bom, ond Bis bpconeedbbecoctcousssoue Staies ao 
Subscription Notes in advance of Preminms ................. isnsre oF 
Seripts of sund’y Matual Insurance Companies, ee. 
ance, and other Ulaims due the Company, estimated at 53.858 O7 
Total Assets... 81,060,750 72 
In view of the al the Board of Trustees have this day resol Diva- 
dood of Tolerest of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the oe hy of to 
the helders thereof, or their legal rep: ves, om and after Tuseday, the 5th day of 


February next. 
The Trustees, after reserving pearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits, 
further resolved, that the waore of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF THE Bang 
THE Is808 OF 1858, be redeemed ani paid to 


Ah d of SHIREY TOR CERT. be Gectared on tho ust amount of 

ams for ear ending Decem! Sist, , o certificates: 

issued on after Monday, the 18th of A; next ott ats 
By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 





A. ©, RICHARDS, ©. HADDEN, A. 8 BARW 
SHEPPARD GANDY, L. Be moRTon, J NFORD, 
. M. RICH ARDS, F. W. MEYER, THOMAS BAKIN 
SDE GILLESPIE, jout & ARTHUR ALEX. M. EARLB, 
MARTIN paras, J TERA JOHN a. HADDEM 
r., “ ‘ A. 
REDERICK BRET WILLIAM KENT, Gév. C. WETMO 
OSES A. HOPPOUK AVID P. MOKGAN, P. H. VANDERY. \ 
SANFORD COBB, Jr. BYRON SHERMAN, ALFRED DWAR D8, 
. iN 
B. W. BULL, JOHN A. BAaTOW. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CASH CAPITAL, $300,000 
Three Fourths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
HIS COMPANY WILL myeearree, Pay TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT. 
of the preferred, make a liberal discount from siandard rates. 


profits, or, avhea 
Ge inulin Wiasaiattg to hemes. 








JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


JOSEPH B. VARNUM LEONARD APPLEBY. BOWES R. McILVAINE, 
GILBERT L. BECKMAN, FRED’K H. WOLCOTT, EDWARD MACOMBER, 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, DUDLEY B. PULLER, JOHN ©. HENDERSON, 
Coamias ‘s a te Pat » © 


A CONOVER, 
‘DELANO, JAS LOWER 
HATCH, SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, Jn. 

EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


GUSTA 
eg 








REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.j 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO. SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, 4¥D GOOD EVERYWHERE LN 








ENGLAND, SCOITLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Tasued by 
TAYLOR 


No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


[* SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY Daye’ SIGHT AND AT THREB 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sele by 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & sONs, 
Ne. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
_ NEW YORK, 








M. 


Issue Letters of Credit to Zreyplies. available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 





TOHN MUNROE @ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5S BUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
AND 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issue Crrcutar Lerrexs or Caxprt 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., 
ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


ae. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 


BANKERS, 
Wall Street, 











ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 








FOR SALE BY 
J. H. Bradb 
19 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and A ti Keepers. 
Each watch is d withs by J. H. Bradb A large 





assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
S8UR Ly — palin TRAVELLERS’ FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 











No. 50 New Yo 
SSUE LETTERS OF Cnaptt FOR 2S. AVAILABLE a ALL PARTS 
SE Ge wand Guess Ge Messrs. Rotuscaitp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, aad 
Naples, and their correspondents. 
RICHARD BELL, L, 
J.RAEB. ‘ork. 
Ore, FOR SALE, BILIS ON THE UNION BANK o LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank uf Montreal and its Branches in 
GREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange. and Notws, and Drafts, payable in Canads, New 
and Nova Scot ia pur -mased or 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., 


Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for oale of all tmen, 


Ques see eee a a2 ena 


TLL A—HASs LONG ‘BEEN ENDORSED B BY ‘THE MET MEDICAL AL PA: 
ead its usefulness, all 





MENT.—INFLAMMATION oF THE 
jaterna! inflammation of the Kidaes® 
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